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‘THE CONTEST OF TRUTH. 
For who knows not that truth is strong, next to the Almighty ’—Mutvon. 


“ MaoNa est veritas et prevalebit,” is a maxim, the correctness of 
which may be established, by reference both to the past history of 
truth, and to its inherent nature. The records of time are replete with 
its victories. ‘Though earth and hell have combined for its overthrow, 
yet, when from time to time it has arisen like Samson from sleep, and 
shaken the locks of its might, its enemies have been scattered “ as 
chaff before the wind.” Every department of knowledge has been a 
battle-field, in which truth has had to struggle against ignorance and 
prejudice on the one hand, and error and falsehood on the other. Thus 
beset by its foes behind and before, and too often deserted by its friends, 
ithas stood alone in the dignity of its character, unharmed by the 
weapons of malignity and hate—untarnished by the spiteful venom of 
envy and malice. 

While man was the favored resident of Paradise, he breathed nothing 
but the pure atmosphere of truth. Receiving all his impressions of the 
moral world from intercourse with angels, and with the Eternal him- 
self; possessing an intellect unclouded by the effects of sin, either 
upon his moral or physical nature ; his views were unmingled with 
error, his lips unaccustomed to falsehood, and his heart a stranger to 
deception. He was qualified to hold converse with his Maker, face to 
face. And though an eternity of progressive knowledge would have 
been insufficient to have acquainted him fully with the character and 
works of the Deity, yet doubtless he was able even thea to reconcile 
much that to us is dark and inconsistent—to penetrate many things 
which are now enveloped in a cloud of doubt and mystery. _ 

To what extent he could comprehend, or with what facility investi- 
gate physical truths, we are unable to determine. From the manner in 
which the works of Nature are spread out before us, and the high 
pleasure we derive from studying her laws and searching out her 
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hidden operations, we cannot doubt that even had man continued to 
maintain the elevated station in which his Creator first placed him, 
no small share of his happiness would have consisted in tracing the 
handiwork of the Almighty, through all the endless variety and extent 
of his dominions. Yet no less certain are we, that in that case all his 
powers of investigation and comprehension would have been far more 
acute ; that he would not have been left to grope for centuries after 
laws and principles which, when once discovered, the merest child 
can comprehend with ease; but that with one bound of his intellect he 
would often have grasped what now costs him the study and toil of 
years. In short, that he would have enjoyed all the rich pleasure of 
discovering and comprehending truth, without spending a life-time in 
disentangling it from the knotty folds of error, or hunting it out from 
the conglomerated mass of ruins beneath which it was buried at the fall. 

But the ‘l'empter crossed his path in an evil hour. ‘The Father of 
lies uttered the first falsehood that ever tainted the atmosphere of earth, 
and as a consequence a thick cloud of error sprung up, darkening both 
the moral and intellectual vision of man, and enveloping all nature in 
mist and obscurity. From that ill-omened hour, his spiritual eye has 
ceased not to be dim; his moral sensibilities are blunted, and his uni- 
versal nature is but a miserable wreck of what it once was. 

Thus ‘Truth and Error were the offspring respectively of heaven and 
hell ; and faithful have they ever been, each to the interests of its own 
author. ‘They have belied not the places of their birth, nor proved 
themselves unworthy of those that begatthem, Hence, like the spirits 
of the two worlds whence they sprung, there has from the first existed 
between them the most deadly hostility. ‘The strife has been one not 
of words only, but sometiines of blows, and with weapons of steel ; 
and in the struggle the elements of society have been thrown into 
confusion—kingdoms and empires have been shaken to their ve 
centre—* the blood of martyrs has streamed like water,” and the eart 
rung with the cries of those who have been )ersecuted for the truth’s 
sake. 

After the catastrophe of Eden, as sen multiplied and replenished 
the earth, they began to rally an! .ake sides around the standards of 
these respective champions. Lut the followers of ‘Truth found the way 
they had chosen rugged and difficult. ‘Though richly rewarded in the 
end for all their toil, it required manly resolution, persevering zeal, and 
unflinching courage to maintain the position they had taken. ‘To exer- 
cise all these, ill accorded with the sluggish disposition of man. 
Hence multitudes went over to the side of the enemy, merely in obedi- 
ence to the dictates of a wicked indolence; for to be admitted to a 
place among the followers of Error, they had only to lay down the 
weapons with which they opposed it. 

Truth acknowledged none but such as were ready to sacrifice ease 
and trifling pleasures, and engage heart and hand in her service. Her 
favor was purchased only by constant and untiring labor, Her jewels 
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Error extended a welcome hand to all. ‘The ignorant and the 
cowardly alike found refuge in her embrace; and the more lax they 
grew in their exertions, the more closely did she hug them in her 
benumbing folds. And if ever they repented of their illjudged course, 
and attempted to retrace their wandering steps, they often plunged 
deeper and still deeper into the recesses of her dizzy windings, till 
despair chilled their efforts, and they sunk into a state of death-like 
stupidity. 

Others clung to the side of Error to hide the deformity of their own 
characters. Like the sun inthe heavens, the bright orb of ‘Truth shines 
with radiating splendor on every side. And as his rays, falling upon 
the plate of the daugerreotype, leave an unerring delineation of every 
feature, whether fair or deformed; so the rays of truth expose the 
moral character in all its hideousness, startling man with the view of 
his own depraved nature. ‘To escape such an exposure, many rushed 
precipitately into the thick darkness of error; and not satisfied with 
deserting the truth, they fought hard and resolutely to extinguish her 
quenchless beams, and enshroud all in the common gloom. But it was 
like putting out their own eyes to avoid the light. To themselves a 
darkness that might be felt seemed to hover around ; but to others they 
appeared standing under a meridian sun. 

A third class were zealous advocates of error, simply because they 
loved her crooked paths ; and could more easily gain distinction in her 
ranks, than as champions of the truth. ‘They were few, yet mighty 
men and strong. And they gloried in leading a multitude after them, 
to wander in the cheerless wilderness of error. They brought con- 
fusion out of order; and found a fiendish delight in blinding the eyes 
of their fellow men, and, like the Philistines, sporting over their misfor- 
tunes. They fain would have extinguished all the beacon lights which 
nature had set up, to guide erring man amid the countless shoals and 
foaming breakers of lile’s tempestuous voyage. ‘They sought to de- 
stroy his only chart, and leave him to butlet the warring elements, 
starless and guideless, ignorant as the new-born babe of the seas 
which lay unexplored before him. 

To meet and repel this host of assailants, a little band was all that 
could be mustered. They were those who loved the truth for its 
own sake ; who had resolution to grapple with cherished opinions and 
deep-rooted prejudices ; penetration to dive into the secret depths of 
Nature ; a perseverance to trace her through all her mysterious 
workings, and bring to light the hidden things of darkness. 

Other men and other minds might have had fearful forebodings of 
the issue of a contest apparently so unequal. But, Spartan-like, they 
relied not on numbers, but valor. ‘They were ready to forego momen- 
tary gratification; they shrunk not from difficulties nor shunned dan- 
gers. At times their sky was overcast with clouds, “the enemy came 
in like a flood,” and the star of hope was concealed from view. But 
it has never set. Again they have rallied. Giant minds have headed 
their band, and earth has trembled under the encounter. 

During the earlier stages of this contest, while the cause of truth 
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was yet as it were in its infancy, it could raise but a slight opposition 
to the overwhelming power of the enemy. ‘Thus ere two thousand 
years had elapsed it had well nigh lost a place and a name on the 
earth. Error sat enthroned in the hearts of the people; darkness 
brooded over all, and the last ray of hope seemed about to fade from 
the world. Amid the universal shouts of the enemy, and the confu- 
sion of their exulting revels and bacchanalian songs, one voice alone 
was heard, faint, yet fearless, above the rest, pleading the cause of 
truth. It was the preacher of righteousness. 

All had deserted him. His own friends chided his madness; his 
foes insulted and scoffed. Yet they regarded lis opposition as too in- 
significant to be worthy of notice. The next wave of error, as it 
rolled over the earth, would silence forever lis voice; and with its 
dying notes would mingle the death knell of truth. So thought the 
enemy, but their dream was an illusion. ‘They considered not that its 
beams emanated from the throne of the Eternal: and that ere they 
could be extinguished, that throne, and Ile that sits thereon, must be 
blotted out from the universe. 

The Author of truth saw the unequal struggle, and was moved with 
indignation towards the foes of this “daughter not of time, but of 
heaven.” He laid aside for a moment his darling attribute, and stood 
forth to vindicate her claims. One stroke of his power swept her 
enemies from the face of the earth, and wasbed out the stain with the 
swelling flood. 

But the seeds of error were deep sown in the soil of the human 
heart. And like Jason's crop from the serpent’s tecth, a company of 
armed men sprung quickly up, ready to renew the contest. And like 
them, too, they needed no more than a stone cast into their midst, to 
generate contention among themselves. 

As their numbers were multiplied with increasing years, and their 
insolence at times became insupportable, once and again the strong 
arm of Omnipotence was outstretched to check their mad zeal, and 
raise fallen truth fromthe earth. ‘The builders of Babel, the inhabitants 
of the Plain, and the proud subjects of Pharaoh, experienced success- 
ively the weight of that arm. But the legionary hosts of error, as 
often as they have been put to flight, have again mustered their scat- 
tered squadrons, and prepared for a fiercer attack. 

During the third and fourth millenniums of the world’s history, the 
light of science was gradually dawning upon the earth. New truths 
were from time to time added to the list of-those already known. 
But the spirit of opposition was scarcely less violent against the dis- 
semination of physical, than of moral truth. So harmonious are the 
two, that they mutually confirm and strengthen each other. And where 
they advance together, they combine an amount of power that defies all 
opposition. Hence the fierce struggles through which every new sci- 
ence has had to pass, during the years of its minority :—the fiery 
ordeal that tests its true nature; deciding whether it is merely the 
creation of some crazy-brained transcendentalist, or whether its prin- 
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look with jealous distrust on every step by which the world advances 
in light and civilization, The imoumerable branches of knowledge 
which are daily opening and spreading themselves out before us, are 
constantly increasing and extending the power of those who fight the 
battles of truth. 

Belore the dawning of the Christian era, the ineulcation of religious 
truth had been neglected; moral darkness and error increased, and 
consequently the light of science shone but dimly. But when the glo- 
rious gospel sun arose, the clouds were dispersed, and a new and 
brighter light illumined the nations. The libors of Christ and His 
Apostles, gave a new aspect to all of the then known world. The le- 
gious of error were again put to flight, and multitudes brought back to 
their allegiance to the truth. 

Centuries passed by before the foes of truth recovered from that 
shock sufliciently to hazard another general engagement. Meantime 
the contest was carried on, by noiseless yet spirited skirmishes, in va- 
rious parts of the world, error now prevailing, now the truth, 

The opening of the sixteenth century witnessed preparations for a 
desperate struggle. The powers of darkness had concentrated their 
forces at Rome, and from that, as a centre, lad gone out an influence 
in every direction, that was holding the nations chained in ignorance 
and error. Many of the sentinels of truth had long been sleeping at 
their posts. ‘Their weapons were become rusty through disuse, and a 
death-like stupidity seemed to have crept over their linbs, which no- 
thing but the sound of the archangel’s trump could drive away, 

But happily for the world’s fate, such was not the situation of all. 
In various parts of Europe might have been seen here and there an 
individual, watching with pious care the sacred embers of truth, which, 
like the fires of the vestal virgins, never ceased to burn. And all that 
was needed was one of suflicient courage to light from these the train 
connected with the vast amount of combustibles that had been accu- 
mulating for years, and a mighty conflagration must be the inevitable 
result. 

In Luther was found such a man, With unflinching nerve he plied 
the match, and almost in an instant Europe was ina blaze. ‘This was 
the signal for a universal rally. On one side were arrayed popes and 
emperors, clothed with more than royal power. Kings and princes 
went at their bidding and nations were subject to their control. 
Swords and bayonets were displayed before them, the rack and the 
gibbet enforced their mandates. 

On the other side was a humble monk, with a handful of obscure 
companions, scattered and unheeded. ‘They claimed not a lineage 
from the great ones of earth. ‘They could boast no alliance with 
crowned or mitred heads. No earthly power was in their hands ; no 
minions crouched under their authority. ‘Their only weapons were the 
polished shafts of truth. Yet before these, princes quailed and the 
powers of darkness fled. Europe was a vast arena of strife, and 
thousands yielded at every stroke. Then the world felt the power, the 
dignity, the majesty of truth. 
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Ages cannot limit the effect of the reformation under Luther, when 
considered merely in a temporal point of view. They are wide as the 
habitation of man, and will be lasting as the planet on which he 
dwells. It moulded anew the whole face of the eastern continent, and 
had no small share in making America what she is, in social, civil, and 
religious elevation. ‘Then and there liberty was conceived ; destined, 
as it grew in age and strength, to give to the world freedom of action 
and freedom of thought, those two indispensable elements in bringing 
about man’s complete civilization, and in the perfecting of his happi- 
ness. 

The last fifty years have witnessed astonishing changes in the as- 
pect of this contest. The means for disseminating truth have been 
multiplied almost beyond limit. New sciences have been discovered 
and old ones enlarged. Liberty of the press and of opinion is unre- 
strained. [losts of valiant men are enlisting in every department of 
knowledge. ‘The standards of truth have already been planted within 
the walls of China, along the borders of Ethiopia, and in many islands 
of the sea. ‘The principle of voluntary association, but recently adopted, 
enables men to go forth in combined armies to meet the enemy; and 
already their sentinels encircle the world. The present system of be- 
nevolent operations forms a machinery so complete and powerful, that 
an individual has but to lay hold of the lever, and he can move the 
world in a manner Archimedes never dreamt of. 

The veteran soldier, who has exhausted his physical powers in the 
open field, has but to withdraw into retirement and forge a single thun- 
der-bolt with his pen, and the press will multiply it a thousand times, 
and in as many different directions at once it flies, on the wings of 
steam, in pursuit of the enemy. ‘Thus his power, instead of waning 
as the sun of his life goes down, increases and strengthens to his latest 
breath. 

True, the defenders of error have strong holds and extended coverts, 
under which they shelter themselves. Many battles have yet to be 
fought, and mighty efforts put forth. ‘The man of sin must be met and 
unmasked, and all his deformities exposed to view. The mouths of 
false prophets must be stopt, and their followers made to turn their 
backs upon error. ‘The castles of ignorance must be stormed, and 
their dark parts thrown open to the light. But for all these things the 
truth is sufficient. Every characteristic of it is adapted to the contest, 
and tends to strengthen our conviction that the issues will be glorious. 
Some of these characteristics we shall briefly notice. 

It is sudden in its operations. ‘The clouds of heaven discharge not 
their artillery more unexpectedly, than it bursts upon its astonished 
enemies. They may avoid the contest by fleeing from the field, but 
if they stand their ground they cannot shun the blow. 

It is silent. Not unfrequently, some of its most efficient victories 
are achieved ere its presence has been suspected. Again it takes its 
place in the mind, apparently unheeded, and perhaps remains there for 
years, till the individual has ceased to regard it with suspicion, when, 
seizing a favorable opportunity, it dethrones error and establishes itself 
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in the citadel of the heart. As the beams of morning light steal noise- 
lessly and imperceptibly into our apartment, and exclude the darkness 
by their presence, so truth in stillness illumines the soul, and none 
can stay its entrance, or define the time and mode of its progressive 
steps. 

It is stmple. Many of the greatest and most sublime truths, both in 
physics and morals, when once discovered and fully understood, are 
capable of being comprehended and dwelt upon with pleasure, by 
minds of even inferior order. ‘This characteristic eminently fits it for 
conquest among the inexperienced and illiterate. ‘The difficulty we so 
often meet with in perceiving truth, is chargeable not upon the nature 
of truth itself, but to the fact that our minds are clouded by reason of 
the error we are prone to mingle with it. ‘I'ruth in its purity is ever 
plain, simple, and easy to be understood. And had sin never entered 
our world, we doubtless might have spent an eternity in discovering 
new truths, without stopping for once to question their validity. 

It is uniform. While error, Proteus-like, takes on shapes endless 
as the variation of features in the human countenance, truth presents 
ever the same unvarying form. Instead of winding and twisting ina 
contorted and labyrinthine course, it is constantly the same straight 
forward line. Setting out with common sense for his compass, and 
tracing his way by the flagstaves of reason and discretion, man can 
scarcely fail of pursuing the true path. But when he throws these 
aside, and trusts himself to be led by the blind hand of prejudice and 
bigotry, he will stumble and fall into the ditches of error, or like the 
man bewildered in the woods, come round again and again to the same 
point. 

It is consistent. Men engage in political and moral strifes ; but the 
inconsistency of their lives and professions counteracts their influence 
and cripples their efforts. ‘They say one thing and do another. They 
express this opinion or these sentiments to day, and the contrary to- 
morrow. Even the best of men fail here. Example clashes with 
precept, and precept with example. ‘Their views are modified by 
every thing with which they come in contact. Consequently two suc- 
cessive days can scarcely find them the same and invariable, in 
thoughts, feelings, and conduct. Not so with truth. Every branch of 
knowledge in all the three great departments of morals, mind, and 
matter, accords perfectly one with another. And all the minor points in 
each of these branches are ever harmonious. ‘I'ruth may be impeded 
in its progress by the inconsistency of its advocates, but its own na- 
ture will insure its ultimate triumph in spite of such obstacles. 

It is immutable. Every object of sense is the victim of change. 
Each particle of matter is constantly entering into new combinations. 
All outward forms and appearances are endlessly varying. ‘The mind 
itself is never stationary, but always progressing. But truth remains 
the same, What it was “in the beginning,” it still is, and must ever 
continue to be. ‘The same principles that it is now opposed to, it will 
oppose ages hence. ‘That which is its enemy to-day, will be its ene- 
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my then. Is its every feature admirably suited to obtain a conquest 
over error’ they will never be otherwise. 

It is omnipotent. Its very nature is to surmount and to subdue. It 
never was fitted to endure restraint, but gains strength by every at- 
tempt made to smother it. Like the elements, when confined, it will 
burst forth with redoubled energy, overwhelming the man who attempts 
to oppose its onward movements, Its past history fully proves its 

wer. With feeble beginning, it gradually widened and strengthened 
its influence, in spite of all efforts to crush it. Its opposers have re- 

atedly thought they had it within their power; but in every instance 
it has snapped asunder the cords and withes that bound it, and ex- 
panded itself beyond its former limits, They vainly thought they 
could fetter its giant steps and hold it with an arm of flesh. 


They might as well attempt 
T» bind old Ocean's waves with silken cords, 
Or grasp the forked lightning in their fists. 


There is that in it which defies opposition, and scorns the power that 
stands in its way. It is inueel goon “conquering and to con- 
quer.” The clouds of error that gather around it, shall vanish as the 
mists of morning before a summer's sun. ‘The night of darkness re- 
cedes, no more to return and envelop the earth. 

Finally, it is eternal. Could there ever arrive a time, far onward in 
the ages of eternity, when truth should be no longer truth, it would 
extinguish forever the hopes of all holy beings, and shroud the uni- 
verse in a pall of midnight gloom. But this cannot be. “The per- 
petual hills, and adamantine rocks on which they rest,” may crumble 
and waste away. ‘The earth itself may be dissolved. But the mighty 
colossal of truth shall continue to stand in all its grandeur and sublim- 
ity, alike unmoved either by the waste of decay or the wear of time. 
It is the main pillar on which rests Jehovah's throne, and when it falls 
his throne must fall with it. 

From these brief considerations, upon a subject so unlimited, we 
are led to conclude that this contest is destined to have an end. That 
however much the powers of darkness may exult for a time, they will 
ultimately be defeated, and truth reign supreme throughout the uni- 
verse of God. And we can say, as at the beginning, yet with in- 
creased confidence, “ The truth is mighty and will prevail.” 


* For the day shall yet appear,— 

When the might with the right and the truth shall be, 
And come what there may, 
To stand in the way, 


That day the world shall sce.” 
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Niuaur slept on Babylon's walls, dark, moonless night, 
Precursor of the city’s coming doom ; 

The gloomy heavens had girt themselves in black, 
Frowning in wrath upon its guilty towers ; 

While through the dun and heavy air, which hung 
Like a thick mantle o'er the city's fanes, 

And rendered darkness palpable, no ray 

Appeared, save when the lightning flash broke through 
The gloomy canopy, as if from heaven 

Some pitying angel, on an errand kind, 

Had look'd a moment on the doom'd with eye 

Of hope, and in despair had started back, 

Affrighted at the sight. The fitful gusts 

Wailed mournfully, and groans appeared to fill 

The air; the watchman shudder'd at the sounds, 

And sleepers started from their dreams to look 

Upon the night, and trembling hid themselves, 

At sight of its strange horrors. Many thought 

They saw forms flitting through the air, and heard, 

As though the moaning wind did whisper it 
In voice prophetic, *‘ Babylon is no more !” 


Where is Belshazzar now? At midnight hour 
The monarch rose—Fear dwells upon his brow, 

His trembling limbs refuse to aid his step, 

And round his failing heart the blood grows chill— 

“ What midnight vision hath appall'd thee, king ’” 
With pallid lip and quiv'ring voice he speaks— 

“ Was it a dream, but a terrific dream’ 

Mecthought I walk'd upon my palace dome, 

And gazed with swelling heart on Babylon's towers, 
While ‘neath my feet the mighty city stood, 

Proud index of Assyria’s boundless sway, 

When suddenly the sky above my head 

Grew dark with gath’ring clouds, and mutt'ring sounds 
Of living thunder shook the frighted air. 

Upward I gaz’d, when, lo! the heavens divide, 

And as the curtaining folds in fear retire, 

A form of majesty terrific stands reveal'd 

*T wixt earth and heaven—thick clouds sustain his feet, 
He wraps their shadowy mantle round his form, 

And gathers blackness o'er his brow divine, 

While startled nature trembles at his frown— 
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That frown is bent on me! How sinks my soul !” 
“ Belshazzar, hear thy doom! Proud king, thy deeds 
Of blood are known in heaven ; thy lifted heart 
Defies the God of light thy father fear'd. 

Thine hour is come—this city of thy pride 

Is thine no more—the seeptre of thy power 

Is rent from thy right hand—for thee, O king, 
The ministers of vengeance ready wait. 
To-morrow's sun shall set on Babylon's walls, 
But never shall it dawn on thee again.” 

His brow grows darker yet with wrath, and from 
His eyes the living lightnings pierce my soul. 
Was ita dream! Dread God avert thy wrath! 
Hurl not thy thunders on my guilty head! 

I'm but a worm, how can I bear the weight 

Of thine almighty arm!’ Oh, change the doom! 
But, ah! he changes not, my trembling soul 
Must bide displeasure infinite! Alas! 

And does it wait so near !—to-morrow's sun— 
Away my coward thoughts, ‘twas but a dream. 
And shall a dream thus shake my soul? never! 

I yet am Babylon's lord ; I've liv'd a king, 

In death I'll be a king, and never shall 

My pliant knees bow down to God or man.” 


On Shinar’s plain the Persian army lies, 

Its myriads are at rest, and ev'ry sound 

Through all the camp is hush'd; a treach'rous calm, 
Like that which sleeps on nature's quict breast, 

Ere charg'd with gath'ring fires, long pent within, 
The rent earth, heaving with the earthquake’s shock, 
Engulfs some mighty town. Within his tent 

At midnight hour reclined the Persian prince— 
Unconscious instrument of God. And, lo! 

A messenger from heaven bends o'er his couch, 

And cries, “* What, Cyrus! sleepest thou? Is this 
An hour for thee to rest, when God prepares 

To place the diadem upon thy brow? 

Rouse thee, gird on thy sword, array thine host, 
God's own right hand shall lead thy sabaoth, 
To-morrow's night shall sce thee Babylon's lord.” 


Up springs the chieftain from his couch. The tent 
Was still. He knows the sign from heaven, and cries 
With kindling eye, “‘ The omen is from God, 

And I will follow where He leads me on.” 

Then with the early morn the camp resounds 
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With music sweet to warrior's ears. ‘Throughout 
The day is heard the din of coming war, 

And at night-fall the trumpet's warlike note 
Proclaims the onset nigh, and from the tents 
Pour fourth the warriors armed for hattle’s strife. 


Morn dawned on Babylon's towers. Within her walls 
Is heard the noise of revelry and mirth. 

Belshazzar's gorgeous feast is near at hand, 

And on this day the thoughtless crowds rejoice. 

They see no signs of coming doom; the sounds 

Of fear which swept upon the midnight air, 

Are all forgotten now, and smiling mirth 

Beams forth from ev'ry eye. Alas! how soon 

Those looks shall change! ‘The temples of the Gods 
Are decked with festive wreaths, and maidens there 
And smiling boys weave garlands round the shrine. 
Along the avenues the gath'ring crowds 

Pour forth in gay attire, and hands are joined, 

Whose grasp shall ne'er be felt again, and looks 

Of love beam forth from sparkling cyes, whose glance 
To night shall close in the cold film of death. 

Alas! great city of the plain, when morn 

Again shall gild thy towers, how hushed shall be 
Those sounds of joyous mirth! Where, where shall be 
This mighty multitude which crowds thy streets! 


The sun went down ; the palace gates are closed. 
Belshazzar has assembled there the lords 

Of Babylon. A thousand princes feast 

Upon a thousand couches nch with gold. 

Loud sounds the wassail song ; and revelry 
And dance and cine fill up the midnight hours. 
Then rises up the monarch from his couch, 

And cries, “ Bring hither now the golden bowls, 
My father brought from Salem's haughty shrine ; 
That shrine which He they style Ornnipotent 
Sufficed not to defend. ‘Too better use 

We'll dedicate them now, than to adorn 

The temple of the cringing Hebrew's God. 

Now lift the song, fill high the bowl, and praise 
Assyria’s fire-robed Gods, the mighty Gods 
Whose power divine shall aid my own right hand, 
To crush our trembling foes. Strike, minstrels, strike 
The swelling lyre. Buthold! My father's Gods! 
Yon hand of flame—it writes upon the wall— 
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It writes my doom in characters of fire. 
I see again that midnight form, and hear 
Again that awful voice denouncing wo.” 


Then there was trembling in that hall, and hearts 
Which never shook before are quiv'ring now. 

The monarch bows to earth; the agony 

Of fear wings the sharp cry of wo; his frame 

Shakes with intensity of dread. ‘ What words,” 
He cries, “ are these’? Call in Chaldea’s seers— 

They cannot tell? Oh, God! can no one read 

Those burning lines” ‘The Hebrew prophet comes. 

* Now, king of mighty Babylon, hear thy doom, 
Nor shall the Gods thou hast invoked to night 
Avail to save thee from impending wrath. 

‘Thine end is near, for thou art weighed in God's 
“ternal balances, and wanting found. 

Thy kingdom is divided now ; the crown 

That rests upon thy regal brow, shall be 

The diadem of Media's haughty lord, 

And Persia's king shall sit upon thy throne.” 

The prophet has retired ; deep stillness holds 

Th’ assembled multitude ; you might have heard 

The gentlest whisper of the sighing wind. 

Low bends the king to earth. He places now 

His hushed lip in the dust and yields to fear. 

One moment, but no more, his iron soul 

E’en this strange horror scarcely could appal. 
Proudly he rises up. Well! let it come— 

I'll grapple with the king of death himself, 

And in my dying hour defy him still. 

Why cease ye now? lead on the jovial dance. 
Fear ye the words of yonder hoary seer?! 

Think ye to die to night! fools, Babylon's walls 
Might well defy Heaven's thunderbolt itself. 

But hark—what sound was that’ nearer it comes! 

The clash of arms.—Gods! is it so? my hour 

Has come.— What! slave, within the palace walls? 

Bring me my sword. Oh, could it reach his heart”— 

*Twas his last word, and trembled on his lip 

E’en as it blanch’d in death. ‘The Persian spear 

Ended at once his empire and his life, 

And vengeance slept when haughty Babylon fell. 


R. A. 
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THOMAS CAMPBELL, 


Tne author of “Gertrude of Wyoming,” “The Pleasures of 
Hope,” “ O'Connor's Child,” and “ Hohenlinden,” is dead. ‘The sa- 
cred character with which poets are associated in our minds; the 
superhuman qualities we sometimes, in a glow of admiration, attri- 
bute to them, are unacknowledged by Death. Innocence, beauty, 
valor, or station have no more mercy at his relentless hand, than vice, 
deformity, or infamy. Ay, how often is it even that 


“ The good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as Summer dust, 
Burn to the socket.” 


How many of those whom we delight to leve and remember, has 
he cut down within the past short halt century ? Cowper, the gentle, 
the gifted and the afflicted, saw and only saw its dawn ; Byron, though 
nursed and tutored by the genius of poetry herself, was compell- 
ed to follow ; Scott, the praises of millions could not exempt from 
the same universal necessity. ‘The sublime and rapturous musings 
of Coleridge are heard no more on earth. The delicate harp strings 
of the loved and loving Hemans are broken forever; while the last 
dark hours of Southey have tinged with a gloomy grandeur the king- 
ly career of that illustrious man. Yet the victory over such a noble 
band could not satiate the grim monster. In his eager search for one 
more to grace that triumph, his eye fastened and soon his cold hand 
was laid upon Campbell. 

Ilere however his work ceased. ‘Terrible though he is, after he 
hath killed the body, he has no more that he can do. ‘The soul and 
its correlate productions of Thought and Beauty “are not born to die.” 
The one returns to the God who gave it, while the press erects for 
the indwelling of the others uncrumbling temples whither the sons of 
men voluntarily and gladly, and frequently resort for worship, nor 
think it idolatry. 

Thus that all of Campbell that can perish has perished, admiration 
and affection invite us to call to memory the greater and better por- 
tion of him that survives—his spirit and his works. 

His youth was a pleasant and joyful one. Being the youngest son 
of an accomplished scholar and wealthy merchant, he was furnished 
with all the facilities for a solid and finished education which the 
University of his native city, the second city of Scotland, could be- 
stow. A rapid and astonishing success in the study and elegant 
translations of some of the Greek Dramatists, indicated at once the 
character of his mind. It also awakened in his friends those high 
and bright anticipations of the future which had long warmed and 
vivified his own feelings, and which he so soon afterwards bodied 
forth in his living and glowing picture of the “ Pleasures of Hope.” 
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The truth is, an interesting one to us, and one which will cast much 
light upon his subsequent history, Campbell was much more of an 
American and a Greek than he wasa Scotchman. Our country was 
then the chief topic of remark and discussion in the newspapers, 
magazines, and clubs of the day. He was born one year after our 
Independence was declared. An important, in some respects the 
most important part of his education, was received during our arduous 
but glorious struggle for its achievement. Every Western breeze 
was hailed and questioned as to the progress of the Revolution. To 
every Briton it was a subject of the deepest interest ; to the Campbell 
family intensely so. ‘The father of the poet had lived here several 
years. Ile understood well and sympathized deeply with us in our 
grievances. Besides, an uncle and a brother of the poet’s were living 
here at the time. One of the uncle’s sons became subsequently a 
district attorney under Washington, and the brother married a daugh- 
ter of the bold-hearted Henry, the morning star of the Revolution. 

‘The knowledge thus gained from common rumor, from those rela- 
tives, and from the anecdotes and conversations of his father, could 
not fail to acquaint him well with our early history, and of course 
awaken in him an unquenchable love of civil and religious freedom. 

His passionate study also of the noble language of ancient Greece, 
had made him familiar with those 


“ Departed spirits of the mighty dead, 
They who at Marathon and Leuctra bled ;” 


with the matchless beauties and the sublime creations of her poets 
and artists, and with every thing in her annals fitted to inspire pure 
and permanent patriotism. 

The future appeared to his glad and buoyant spirit full of the 
brightest anticipations. Hope strewed his pathway with flowers, and 
held up in the vista before him a precious and unfading garland; and 
in the rapture of his vision he exclaims, 


“ Congenial Hope! thy passion kindling power, 
How bright, how strong, in youth's untroubled hour, 
On yon proud height, with Genius hand in hand 
I see thee light, and wave thy golden wand.” 


Indeed, the whole of this his first work is but a transcript, an im- 
press of himself as he then was and felt. ‘The cheerful mellow calm 
that steals upon us at its very opening, resembles the fresh odorous 
breathings of a summer morning. We know nothing to compare 
with it except it be the beginning of that part of Handel’s grand ora- 
torio of the Messiah called the “ Nativity,” where the instruments 
ns pen the waving of an angel's wings in the distance ; his grad- 

approach like undulations of light, and his joyous announcement 
of “ peace on earth.” 


The gladdening and animating influence of Hope upon individual, 
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social, and national character and action, is next pictured in a graphic 
and glowing style. How it sustains and encourages the young son 
of Genius as he tremblingly enters upon the realities of life, with a 
consciousness of powers which a gold-loving world will not notice! 
How it fires the soul to high and noble effort! How it blunts the 
shafts of envy, disarms prejudice, and converts a cold and wretched 
garret into a smiling palace! What meat and drink to the pennyless 
adventurer! What invulnerable panoply to the warrior! What an 
anchor and beacon to the storm-tossed son of the ocean! In social 
life, but for this heavenly messenger, that dream of Byron which was 
not all a dream, would be realized in more than its fictitious horror. 
Friends and Home, and all the blessed charities of life, would be- 
come tedious and unlovely ; mercy return to its home in the skies, 
and gratitude find no resting place in icy and shriveled hearts. 

Its effects upon nations in the thousand metamorphoses to which 
they are liable, are finely delineated. Degraded and depressed, though 
they be, Hope sees the day at hand when virtue and intelligence 
shall spangle them with temples of religion and science, and the 
banner of Freedom be unfurled and wave on every hill. ‘Though 
heartless armed ambition should crush, and despair shroud them in 
its dark pall, Hope had bade the world farewell, only for a season. 
The dying shrieks of butchered Poland yet echoed across the North 
Sea. Campbell was in Glasgow University, when the news of the 
dreadful battle and massacre of Prague was received. It made his 
blood boil as it did the blood of every honest freeman ; and he poured 
out his burning indignation in the well known passage, 


“ Oh sacred Truth, thy triumph ceased awhile, 
And Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to smile,” &c.* 


But even such darkness is relieved by a ray from the same un- 
clouded source, and Hope again sings in prophetic strains, 


“ Yes! thy proud lords, unpitying land! shall see, 
That man hath yet a soul—and dare be free. 
Prone to the dust Oppression shall be hurled— 

Her name, her nature, withered from the world !” 


After some allusion to those dreams of future felicity, in which a 
warm imagination so ofien indulges, he closes with that sublimest an- 
ticipation of all—Hope irradiating the last hours of a son of sorrow 
and pointing forward to a tearless and blissful immortality. 

His next principal poem, the one by which he is best known to 


* A touching incident, illustrating how deeply the Poles felt and appreciated his 
interest in their behalf, occurred at his burial. At that solemn passage in the Epis- 
Copal service which commits “the body to the ground, earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust,” one of the Polish exiles cast upon the coffin some earth which 
he had brought with him from the grave of Kosciusko. 
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Americans, is his beautiful “ Gertrude of Wyoming.” The interest 
in our country which was awakened in him by the circumstances al- 
ready mentioned, lead him to read with avidity the numerous ac- 
counts of travelers and adventurers in the New World, with which 
the journals of the day were filled. ‘The romantic seclusion and pa- 
triarchal simplicity of many of the settlers, the unrivaled grandeur 
of its forests, lakes, and rivers, the virgin beauty and loveliness of its 
valleys and wild flowers, and the natural nobility of its primeval chil- 
dren, could be uninteresting to no heart, much less a poet's. For the 
heart of Campbell they possessed a charm and a vividness unsu : 
ed by any scene upon the Clyde or the ‘Tweed, the banks of the 
Doon or the braes of Yarrow, in his own native land. Of the many, 
no less sequestered and picturesque spots to be found in that and oth- 
er parts of the country, the pleasing and melancholy interest which 
invested it, led him to select 


“ On Susquchanna’s side, fair Wyoming.” 


The characters are few and the incidents natural: some of them 
contrary to facts, it is true, but poetry is not history. The story is 
divided into three parts. The first lightly sketches an outline of the 
scene and introduces to us the actors : the “delightful Wyoming,” 


“ The loveliest land of all, 
That see the Atlantic wave their morn restore ;” 


the Patriarch Albert, “that venerable man, beloved of all ;” his love- 
ly and affectionate Gertrude, 


“ Young, innocent, on whose sweet forehead mild, 
The parted ringlet shone in simplest guise ;” 
the noble-souled Outalissi, the Oneida Chief, 


“ A soul that pity touched but never shook ; 
A stoic of the woods—a man without a tear,” 


and the gentle, unoffending orphan boy Henry, who came, 


“ Led by his dusky sire as morn brought by night.” 


Inthe second part we are presented with this picture filled out with 
the highest artistic skill and power: the harmonious blending of light 
and shade, action and repose, of warm and delicate coloring, an- 
imating the canvas as it were with breathing and moving forms of 
life. ‘The description of Albert's Cottage, slumbering so peacefully 
“two quiet woods between ;” the curving and almost interminable 
vista so naturally “opened by the wandering stream,” is charming. 
This would seem almost suflicient, but the Poet has closed the third 
stanza with two or three lines, in which we hardly know which most 
to admire, the melody of the metre or the soft voluptuous poetry of the 
idea. He is representing the gradually silent flow of the Susque- 
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hanna from the gap atthe north where it plunges into the valley 


through a narrow defile of high craggy clitls, struggling onward 
through deep, broken ravines, 


But soft'ning in approach, he left his gloom, 
And murmured pleasantly, and laid him down 
To kiss those easy curving banka of bloom, 
That lent the windward air an exquisite perfume. 


Itis one of those unexpected touches where the hand of the mas- 
ter is often most clearly and strikingly detected, as Venus, discovered 


to Aneas by her walk. 


Et vera incessu patuit dea.”—— 


Gertrude, in her rambles, her studies, and her filial devotion, as she 
is here portrayed, completely captivates the heart by her Miranda- 
like purity and guilelessness of thought and action. “ Enthusiast of 
the woods,” gathering flowers and wreathing her hair with evergreen 
in the morning ; reading Shakspeare in some shaded retreat at noon, 
and King James’ Bible to her aged sire at their evening orisons, how 
could she not be lovely ’ 

The third part closes the poem, and with it closes the lives of that 
entire group which has just passed before us in such happiness and 
enjoyment. The dreadiul carnage of which this lovely valley was 
the theatre, must freeze the blood of all who have ever read or heard 
its early history. The evening and night of the 3d of July, 1778, 
will never be forgotten in Wyoming. ‘The news was carried to Eng- 
land in a British dress, and of course the half was not told them. 
Campbell therefore knew nothing of the consuming flames—the 
groans of the tortured and dying—the butchery of decrepid old men, 
widowed women and helpless children—nor of daughters and wives 
subjected to the insults and brutality of merciless civilized and un- 
civilized monsters. ‘The half however of such a story were enough 
tomake any heart feel; and this, though presented with all his imag- 
ination and graphic power, force upon us the thought that ‘Truth 
verily is stranger than fiction. 

The silver-haired old patriarch is their first victim, Within shadow 
of the fort which the loving pair had just reached, and in their sight, 
an ambushed band inflict the death blow, 


“ And Albert—Albert—falls! the dear old father bleeds.” 
Gertrude, scarce recovered from the shock occasioned by this appall- 
ing spectacle, is herself struck down, and expires in the arms of her 


own dear Waldegrave, breathing out the ruling passion of her heart 
in her last breath, 


* And must this parting be our very last’ 
No! I shall love thee still, when death itself is past.” 


So nearly cotemporaneous was the death of Henry, that had her fair 
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spirit but lingered (and must it not have lingered ?) a little while near 

t spot, they might have winged their way together to a home 
whence parting was no more. ‘The brave old Outalissi, who had re- 
mained by them to the last, sung “in loose numbers wildly sweet” 
their death song, and then sprang away to perish in fierce conflict 
with their heartless foes. 

Of the minor poems and songs of our author, many are known by 
heart wherever the English language is spoken. In his “ O’Con- 
nor’s Child’ there is something so affectingly melancholy, a spirit so 
heroic and a love so ardent and inextinguishable, that it at once calls 
forth deep sympathy and lofty admiration. ‘The wild, wizard music 
of * Lichiel’s Warning,” haunts us like the dismal moaning of the 
winds on a wintry night, when we are unoccupied and alone. What 
lover of England's naval glory, what admirer of Blake and Nelson, 
what British sailor, what patriotic son of that land 


“ Whose flag has braved, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze,” 


is not familiar with that thrilling ode, “ Ye Mariners of England !” 
The vividness, the glow, the condensed fiery energy of the thirty- 
two lines of * Hohenlinden,” is incomparable in English poetry ; and, 
the same pen and during the same week, if we mistake not, wrote 
that sad, touching, homesick lament of the “ Exile of Erin.” 

He has written much more of which our limits alone forbid the 
notice which they deserve. 

‘Two general characteristics of all his poetry must be obvious to 
every attentive reader, picturesqueness and metrical polish. By the 
former we mean not so much the thoughts, as that peculiar combina- 
tion or grouping of them which presents us at one glance a perfect 
picture. We know of no writer, if we except perhaps Goldsmith, 
whose works could be so easily illustrated. ‘This will be observed, 
or rather felt, by selecting the teenigtinn of any scene or incident 
which he has given. A minute study and analysis of it will reveal 
to us an unique whole in its most accurate and beautiful proportions. 
The color and expression of the eye, the attitude and bearing of the 
body, the tones of the voice and the pulsations of the heart are be- 
fore us like those bright forms of “ the departed,” 


* That visit us in dreams ;” 


and in Nature, the soil, the surface, the number and position of trees, 
the quivering of the foliage, the gurgling of the rivulet, the odorous 
breathings and “ mute, aerial harmonies” of botanical and vegetable life. 

By metrical polish we mean the exquisite mechanism of the versi- 
fication. Every word seems to have been chosen with the nicest 
accuracy and inserted with the taste and skill of a master. In the 
stanza which he has chosen for his “ Gertrude,” the noble Spense- 
rian, this harmony appears with great effect. There is something in 
what we should call the ore rotundo of that last line sustaining and 
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closing up the stanza and the thought, which is surpassingly fine ; and 
admirably has our author availed himself of 1. ‘The other metres also 
which he has used, prove him no less delicately sensitive to this pe- 
culiar charm of metrical composition. 

We have made no mention of Campbell's prose works, first, because 
they add very little to his reputation, and secondly, because it is as a 
poet, and only as a poet, that he has been best known and most affec- 
tionately loved. Nor have we spoken of his demerits. Not that we 
cherish any blind adherence for the maxim, “ nil de mortuis,” but be- 
cause there are vulture-eyed critics enough ever ready to discern and 
expose them ; and the bard has already sung too sweetly to us, now to 
thrust him off with taunting him for his poverty, or insulting his un- 
combed yray hairs. 

On the 19th of June last, a long funeral procession might have been 
seen entering Westminster Abbey. Conspicuous among the pall-bearers 
were Sir Robert Peel and Lord Brougham, and among the crowd of 
mourners, Macaulay, D’Israeli, and Lockhart, and to the number of the 
illustrious dead, to the honored names of Chaucer and Spenser, Addi- 
son and Johnson, whose dust has consecrated “ Poet’s Corner,” was 
added the name of ‘THomas Camppece. 


A FRAGMENT. 


*Tis midnight. All is still, save now and then 
The gentle rustling of the autumn leaf. 

From out the curtained window gleams a light, 
Revealing where the youthful suff'rer lies. 

The stifled sobs, and altered mien of friends, 
Disclose the startling fact that hope is fled. 

O'er him they bend, eager to catch the last— 
The faintest sound, that dies upon his lips. 
Alas! the few and incoherent words— 

The tokens of an intellect unstrung— 

But tend to tear afresh their wounded hearts, 
And seal the truth, that death, with icy hand 
Uplifted, stands to deal the fatal blow. 

No more he heeds the kind regard of friends ; 
He knows not that a mother’s gentle hand 

Is pressed upon his cold and clammy brow. 

His frame is racked throughout, and every nerve 
Is stretched—as though ‘twere hard for life 

To part, from one so young and promising. 

And now the struggler pants for breath. Not long 
Can he endure th’ unequal contest. Hark ! 

The dismal hollow groan—the gurgling breath— 
The last long gasp ;—and nature's debt is paid. 
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Who doth not feel, until his failing sight 

Faints into dimness with its own delight, 

His changing check, his sinking heart confess 

The might—the majesty of loveliness ' Byron. 


Own a fine morning, towards the close of the summer of 1830, two 
young men were seen stepping into the stage, at a pleasant mountain 
village in the southern part of Vermont. Judging from the hearty 
‘good byes’ of friends, and their wishes for happiness and success to 
the departing, together with their plentiful baggage, they were evi- 
dently purposing to be absent from home for some length of time. 
Could we have taken a peep into their spacious trunks, we doubtless 
should have recognized the traces of a mother’s hand, in a thousand 
little items carefully prepared and arranged for future convenience and 
gratification—such items as maternal allection is ever prone to sug- 
gest, at the first departure of her favorite boy to take up his residence 
in a land of strangers. 

The young men felt a momentary sadness as the stage drove off ; 
but a multitude of other thoughts soon crowded into their minds, and 
dissipated all feelings of melancholy. One might easily gather from 
their conversation, that they had already passed the ordeal of an ex- 
amination requisite for admission to college, and were now on their 
way to enter upon their new mode of life. ‘Their minds naturally ran 
forward to the strange scenes in which they were about to mingle, and 
busily pictured the rugged path that lay before them, and up which 
they must climb to reach the wished-for goal. And not unfrequently 
did they find themselves back, in imagination, chatting with familiar 
village friends, or calling up, one by one, the countenances of those 
from whom they had last parted. 

- “ Tke,” said one of them to his companion, “I almost wish I could 
jump right over my college course, and yo into business. It appears 
to me, that by studying law a few months, | shouldn't be afraid to try 
my strength against that young lawyer in our place. I heard him 
make a plea the other day on an easy case, and he didn’t talk half as 
glib as I did at our last debate, on that question about the ‘ expediency 
of early marriages’ ‘They must have thought | was anxious to take 
somebody, ‘ better for worse,’ as the ‘Squire said when he was marry- 
ing Nick Hopper the other day. But as I was saying, when I got into 
the spirit of it that night, I almost made the house jar. I might have 
spoken longer, but I happened to think that the old parson’s window 
was open right across the street, and I was afraid he would think it 
thundered, and would send for his girls home again, as he did when 
the other shower came up in the midst of our debate ; and, by the 
way, | didn’t wish to be cheated out of my walk that time, as it was 
the last chance I expected to have at present of waiting on them home 
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from Lyceum. Didn't we make a long walk of it though, to get across 
one street! It's well the parson don’t know all my moonshine excur- 
sions with those girls. He would eye us closer than he does now. 
‘This reminds me of the sport we had with the ladies last evening. 
Why, lke, you are a dunce for not going into society more. T wouldn't 
miss of such fun as we have had this summer, for an interest in 
‘Texas.” 

“| was very well satisfied with the way | spent last evening, John,” 
rejoined the other. ‘ But it strikes me, that if you still cherish the 
idea of taking the valedictory, you had better forget the ladies, and 
pursue one object ata time. If one of the old Roman racers, that we 
read about, had stopped to catch buttertlies by the way, he would have 
been very apt to have come off second best, as the saying is.” 

“ There's another of your sage speeches, that you originated while 
conning over your rusty classics. Last evening, that you were so well 
satisfied with, must have been spent in company with Mr. Virgilius. 
1am thinking | shall cut his acquaintance hereafter, as also that of 
Messrs. Cicero, Sallust, Casar, and a host of worthy friends, and thus 
diminish the circle, in accordance with your advice. But as for the 
valedictory, | can ‘spree it’ half the time, and then recite better than 
you. Besides, it is such jolly sport to set a dozen young ladies all 
bewitched, and finally to cut them every one. I don't know but some 
of them will have me up for breach of promise yet; but I will tell 
them, as uncle Tom does when he wants to back out of a bad bargain, 
‘Ah! ‘spect no written 'greement.’ What say you, won't my plans 
work 

“ Nature has done her part faithfully for you,” replied Isaac, “ but, 
with all your confidence of success, the allurements of society may 
cheat you out of your anticipated honors at last.” 

Isaac Wilson was somewhat older than his friend, and withal pos- 
sessed of a sound mind, though by no means brilliant. He was one 
of those steady, good-natured individuals, whom all love and respect, 
notwithstanding their apparent dullness and uncompanionable appear- 
ance at first sight. He was poor, but honest and persevering, and by 
diligence in business and close application to study, he had fitted him- 
self for college, and had the prospect of at least making a respectable 
figure in the world. He was often rallied on his want of regard for 
the ladies ; but in his sly way, he entered more deeply into the merits 
of this business than was generally supposed. 

On the evening previous to the journey here spoken of, Wilson had 
slipped on his best suit, (which, by the by, was not exposed to the rays 
of every day’s sun,) and after brushing and adjusting his clothes be- 
yond his ordinary custom, stole away towards the house of one Deac. 
Beaufort, situated in a retired part of the village. ‘The deacon was a 
wealthy and highly respectable gentleman, who had already passed 
the meridian of life, and withdrawn to spend the remainder of his days 
in quiet, on a beautiful and snug little farm. The spot was at once 
healthy and delightful, being an elevated situation at the foot of the 
Green mountains. ‘Ihe dwelling of recent model, was tastefully sur- 
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rounded by trees and shrubbery; the various walks were bordered 
with flowers, and a thrifty honeysuckle was seen clambering affec- 
tionately around one of the front windows, as if playing bo-peep with 
the smiling occupants. . 

Wilson was not without taste for rural scenery, but something still 
more enticing led him to the deacon’s—an object that took a deeper 
hold on his feelings than verdant shrubbery or blooming flowers. The 
deacon had an only daughter, a young girl of seventeen, whose hith- 
erto concealed charms were just unfolding themselves into the full 
bloom of womanhood. Having spent most of her time in the school- 
room, neither her beauty nor accomplishments had yet begun to attract 
attention. But the sound judgment of Wilson had led him to the con- 
clusion, that, taking into consideration her superior training at home, 
and the opportunities yet before her for the cultivation of her mind and 
habits, she would eventually far outshine, both in polite accomplish- 
ments and sound education, the meteor-like beauties which from time 
to time passed for the belles of the village. 

While pursuing his preparatory studies, Wilson had been employed 
as an assistant teacher ; and was thus thrown in contact with many of 
the first young misses in that region ; and he had long ago decided in 
his own mind, that Jane Beaufort, in mildness of disposition, agreea- 
bleness of manners, and strength of intellect, was surpassed by no 

oung lady of his acquaintance. In short, he had resolved, that if 
kind attentions could win her favor, and persevering study render him 
worthy of her hand, she should one day be his. Prompted by these 
feelings, he pursued a straight forward course, and by modest deport- 
ment and a universally kind disposition, and above all by strict atten- 
tion to his own business—a sure index of success—he gradually won 
not only the good will, but the highest esteem of the parents, and also, 
as he was well nigh persuaded, the heart of the daughter. But this last 
point remained yet to be discovered. 

Such was the place towards which Wilson was wending his way, 
and such the attractions that drew him thither. In spite of his usual 
calinness and dignity, his heart fluttered as he approached the house. 
Not but that he felt sure of a ready welcome ; yet as he was about to 
leave for near a twelve-month’s absence, he was anxious to learn, if 
possible, before his departure, whether he had made an impression 
upon the heart of Jane, that would ensure him a place in her thoughts 
by day and her dreams by night, till he could himself return and deep- 
en the image. He feared not but if rejected there, the business he 
had chosen would prove a passport to every class of society, and if 
diligently pursued would raise him to a station where he could suc- 
cessfully offer his hand to one of even higher rank in life. Still he 
regarded no rank except that which is conferred by intellectual culti- 
vation and moral worth. ‘These he believed he had found in Jane; 
and provided he could be certain that his own feelings were warmly 
reciprocated, he chose rather to concentrate his affections on one whom 
long acquaintance had proved, while there was enough of the fire of 
youth remaining to cement them thoroughly, than to run the risk of a 
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hasty acquaintance—a love chilled by age and subsequent deg 

intment. Moreover, he was one of those who believe that in a union 
of kindred spirits, whether bound by the formal ceremonies of the par- 
son or not, there is a depth and purity of enjoyment to which the 
world without are strangers. 


“That happy minglement of hearts, 

Where, changed as chemic compounds are, 
Each with its own existence parts, 
To find a new one, happier far!” 


The shades of twilight were already beginning to give a misty hazi- 
ness to distant objects—that hour which is ever fraught with witching 
charms to lovers— 


* When evening steals in blushes to her west, 
And clouds are in their marriage garments drest.” 


Jane had been sitting by the window, apparently admiring the beauty 
of the setting sun, and the relighting of the starry lamps, as they took 
their places, one by one, in the heavens. But whether her thoughts 
were confined exclusively to the scene before her, or whether they 
sometimes danced off upon such subjects as this hour is ever prone to 
call up, we will leave for the reader to judge. Her form possessed a 
beautiful symmetry and elegance of proportions, which, set off by her 
easy and graceful movements, made a deeper impression on the be- 
holder than would delicacy of complexion and beautiful features com- 
bined. Her dark hair hung in loose curls upen her shoulders, in imi- 
tation of the good old days of Adam and Eve.” ‘The sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps deepened the crimson upon her full cheeks; all 
combining to render her ten times more lovely than ever before, in the 
estimation of her eager admirer. As Jane met Wilson at the door, she 
extended the warm hand of greeting, ina manner that showed him to 
be no stranger or unwelcome guest. 

When his name was announced, Jane’s parents made their appear- 
ance in the parlor, and chatted sociably for a few minutes; but, as 
though they Half guessed the object of his visit, they soon left the 
young couple to manage for themselves. It would ill become me to 
intrude upon the sacredness of the hours that followed. It was the 
communings of similar minds—a blending of all the gentlest feelings 
of the soul—a social concord, akin to that which binds hearts in 
heaven. The hours sped on wings of light ; and ere they were aware, 
Media Nox announced her arrival, by the distant echoes of the vil- 
lage clock. 

Wilson had already revealed, by degrees, the feelings of his heart, 
and was watching anxiously for any indications that those feelings met 
with a response. Nor was his mind long kept in suspense. Jane 
looked about for some 

“ Token flower to tell 
What words could never speak so well.” 
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how long they lingered after this, 


On fairy land, 
Forgetting that the world was not a dream, 


prudence forbids me to tell. If they overstepped the bounds of season- 
able hours, and cheated dame Nature or themselves, the importance of 
the occasion, and the long year of separation that was before them, 
may be some apology. 

But let us take another peep into the stage, that we may havea 
more minute survey of Wilson’s fellow-traveler and future chum. John 
Prescot was very unlike Wilson. He had a little more of what the 
world calls riches, but less of that priceless wealth that consists in a 
contented and persevering spirit. His talents might dazzle for a mo- 
ment, but, unfortunately for his studies, he was extravagantly fond of 
society, flirting with every lively miss that fell in his way—charmed 
for a moment, then on the lookout for some new object of attraction— 
changeable as the ever-varying winds—one day aiming at literary dis- 
tinction—the next buckling on his armor for an attack upon the heart 
of some unsuspecting damsel. 

Thus they jogged on together through college ; Isaac, struggling 
with his adverse circumstances, applying himself with might and main 
to his studies ; John, studying some but frolicking more. While Isaac 
was snoring upon his couch, or dreaming of home and vacation walks 
and visits, John was mingling with merry companions, or spending his 
evenings at the social party. ‘Temptations he had neither courage nor 
inclination to resist ; and day by day his character suffered and his con- 
stitution weakened. If Wilson felt for a moment an inclination to 
yield to the song of the charmer, who failed not to charm him ‘ never 
so wisely,’ one thought of the object before him was enough to repel 
the assailant. 

“Chum,” said John one day, as he came from the post office, “ here 
is a love-letter for you! 1 can guess the hand-writing, so you may as 
well own the truth. I have suspected for some time that you didn’t 
take so much pains with your letters for nothing. Who would have 
thought honest [ke Wilson would have been one of the first to break 


é On a concealed branch of the honeysuckle that surrounded the win- 
dow by which they were sitting, she remembered to have seen a sin- 
e blossom, yet unfallen and unfaded, notw ithstanding the lateness of 
af ° season; as if it had lingered behind expressly for the occasion. 
ji The language of the flower itself —the hiding-place it occupied—its soli- 
"i tary stay upon the deserted vine—and the hour of the night—were all 
4 y alike significant. She plucked it and placed it in the bosom of her 
4 lover ; as much as to say, ‘ Your modest virtues have won my heart ; 
bound by the cords of a generous and devoted love, I pledge myself 
to you, though you should be forsaken by all others : let the silence of 
midnight keep this secret from a heartless and prying world.’ The 
token was mutually sealed by a kiss. Whether more than one was 
a stolen by our hero before his departure, ‘ your deponent saith not.’ Or, 
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college laws? I guess you have forgotten that article that forbids any 
student to contract for marriage, on penalty of forfeiting his college 
membership. Look wild, old chap! You have been lecturing me, 
sermon after sermon, upon violation of college laws—courting the girls 
for fun, gnd the like 0° that. Now just clear up your own char- 
acter.” 

We frankly confess that Wilson's countenance and manners betrayed 
some confusion at first; mot that he had any compunctions of con- 
science in respect to college laws, but a secret was exposed. He, 
however, set himself to reading the letter, without taking much notice 
of John’s home thrusts and attempts at wit. Ina moment his mind 
had overleaped the space that separated him from the beautiful cottage 
and its fair occupant. He imagined himself seated by the side of Jane, 
upon the same accommodating sofa which they had so often occupied 
together, and where they had mingled their sympathies, 


“ And shared the matchless joys of virtuous love.” 


John might have read volumes from his expressive features, as he 
traced line after line of the grateful epistle, if he had only been ini- 
tiated into the secret mysteries of Cupid's art. But his ideas of love 
had always been confined to the shadow rather than the reality ; and 
you might as well set a monkey to tracing out Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
as a professed gallant to describe the nature of the passion that exists 
between two lovers, whom similar tastes and feelings have been link- 
ing together from the days of childhood. 


“Oh! happiness, where art thou found, 
(If, indeed, on mortal ground,) 
But with faithful hearts alone, 
That Love and Friendship have made one.” 


When Wilson had finished perusing the letter, John endeavored 
again to rally him upon its subject and author, but without effect. He 
then sought to reason him out of the folly (as he called it) of becom- 
ing entangled in any body's trap, when future years and professional 
dignity might introduce him to some nobleman’s parlor, decorated by 
costly furniture and enlivened by strains of foreign music. But Wilson 
had too much good sense to think for one moment of secking happi- 
hess in such things as these, even had they been within his reach. He 
had been in the families of the wealthy enough to discover that all the 
pleasures money could purchase, would be but a poor equivalent for the 
enjoyment he then experienced. He thought, too, that one who had 
showed an attachment to him while in obscurity, had loved him for his 
own sake, and would still love him, though the buffeting storms of ad- 
versity, or envy’s fierce hate, should strip him of his present favorable 
prospects, or of his good name. He was aware that his habits differed 
widely from those of the self-styled nobility, and he could scarcely 
conjure up in his mind more perfect wretchedness, or a severer pun- 
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ishment, than to be doomed for the remainder of his days to conform 
to the dull ceremonies and heart-chilling forms of high fashionable life. 
He might have replied, too, that he preferred rather to hear the soft- 
toned voice of Jane, as she made the hill-tops resound with her own 
mountain airs, than listen to the richest foreign strains and the most 
costly instruments. 


Wilson hastened to complete his professional studies, and soon found 
himself in readiness to enter into the full fruition of that happiness he 
had so long and ardently enjoyed in anticipation. He had ever felt 
that two objects were to be sought in uniting himself to a companion 
for life, the promotion of his future Aappiness and usefulness. In re- 
ceiving the hand of Jane, he secured both these objects, even beyond 
his own expectations. for in his cool and calculating way, he always 
made it a point to expect no more from the future, than he had the 
strongest probability of realizing. 

As good fortune willed it, they never found it necessary to forsake 
permanently the beloved cottage, but joined their efforts with those of 
the good old Deacon and his lady, to add to its elegance and comfort. 
No one could pass an hour in Mr. Wilson's family, without feeling that 
they were radiators of blessings and happiness on all who came within 
the circle of their influence. ‘They were mutual helps in every good 
undertaking, and were daily more and more convinced that the great 
secret of blessedness consists in conferring blessings on others. 

As for John Prescot, he not only lost the valedictory, but barely es- 
caped with his ‘sheep-skin.’” Tle, of course, had no habits or qualifi- 
cations for business—his money expended—his health impaired—des- 
titute both of moral and intellectual manliness—having never realized 
his dreams of ‘matrimonial wealth and foreign music,’ he is now an 
irritable and nervous old bachelor ; and according to present prospects, 
he is destined still to 


* Resolve and re-resolye, and die the same.” 


P. S. By the latest advices, we are happy to inform our readers that 
the occupants of ‘ Honeysuckle Cottage’ are yet living in the peaceful 
enjoyment of health and happiness; and that, in addition to their for- 
mer variety of plants and flowers, they have now two or three thrifty 
little * Buds of immortality,” which it is their daily care so to nurture 
and train, that they may be at length fitted for transplantation, to blos- 
som forever in the Gardens of Paradise. D. 
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THE SONG OF DEATH. 


“1 beard the voice of the fourth beast ray, Come and eee. And I looked, and behold a pale 
horse, and his name that sat on him was Death, and hell followed with him."—RKev. 


: I come, I come, and my steed is pale, 
And I ride through the length of the earth; 
{ Make way, ye poor mortals, and look but to quail, 
While I speed me on in my mirth. 
Around me I carry iny messengers true, 
That fly loose at my word of command ; 
My scythe, by its use, of «a blood-stained hue, 
Hangs loose, hangs loose in my hand. 


I fly by the hovel, I fly by the hall, 
Desolation | seatter and wo; 
Before my red blade ye vain mortals fall 
In the dust where I lay you so low. 
I ride on the blast of the tempest loud, 
O'er the face of the mighty deep,— 
On the breath of the zephyr I steal in the crowd, 
To lull them, to lull them to sleep. 


I'm heedless of age or youth's bloom ; 
I seek the young flower and the brilliant gem 
; ‘To adorn the dark shades of the tomb. 


4 . I nip the young bud from the parent stem, 


I draw the deep sigh, I heave the young breast, 

Life’s goblet I dash to the carth; 

By a thrust of my scythe men sink to their rest— 
How it heightens, it heightens my mirth. 


at Dash on, dash on, my courser so brave! 

il And circle ye round me, my train! 

“a I'll crush the whole human race in the grave, 

y Ere I yield up my sceptre again. 

je I'll speed me on in my rapid course, 

- And knock at the gates of proud kings ;— 
No, not till I'm conquer'd by high Heaven's force, 


Will I take, will I take to me wings. 
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THE WATERING-PLACES OF GERMANY. 


“Sie fanden sich 
In einer neven Welt, die Ihnen huldight, 
Wars auch dureh Neuheit nur, [hr Auge reizt” SCHILLER. 


Ir a stranger, traveling in Germany during the summer months, have 
a curiosity to see “ life,’ or mingle at all in society, he must not ex- 
pect to tind it in the capitals. ‘There, indeed, he will see the palaces, 
cathedrals, picture galleries, and lions in general. ‘This accomplished, 
let him follow the stream, which at this season sets strongly in but 
one direction—to the watering-places. [lere he will find not onl 
every class in society, but almost every nation in Europe, fully repre- 
sented ; in fact, a sort of fashionable congress of nations. 

One pleasant morning, in the month of August, | found myself with 
a party of friends at Wiesbaden, the Saratoga of Germany. It is the 
capital of the Duchy of Nassau, and about an hour's pleasant ride from 
the banks of the Rhine. Alter securing lodgings opposite one of the 
promenades, we had just time to join the solemn procession which 
was moving to the hotels in questof dinner. 1t was nota little amusing 
to a foreigner, to see with what characteristic gravity and deliberation 
these Germans proceeded on their way, when one considered the 
enormous quantity of provisions they were about to consume. We 
entered, with the rest, a large hall, whose walls were handsomely 
painted in fresco, while in an orchestra at the farther end, was a band 
of musicians. When the two or three hundred guests had taken their 
seats, flower girls went around the tables and distributed bouquets. 
The dinner was served in courses without number. A bottle of Rhine 
wine was placed by every plate, and this, when mixed with effervescing 
Seltzer water, seemed to be the favorite beverage. ‘There was no 
greediness, no impatience, no “ bolting” of food, but every thing was 
done leisurely, and the intervals were relieved by animated conversa- 
tion. So well trained are the German attendants, that no one thinks 
of calling out “ Kellner.” After an hour and a half had elapsed, the 
company retired, with countenances expressive of the most perfect sat- 
isfaction. 

After dinner we sauntered to the Kursaal, a building common to all 
the German watering-places, somewhat like the English pump-room. 
It is a huge edifice, occupying one side of a square, while two other 
sides are covered colonnades, lined with gay shops, forming a sort of 
bazaar, and an agreeable promenade in rainy weather. It serves the 
fourfold purpose of banquet, ball, assembly, and gaming room. Nume- 
rous visitors were promenading in the great saloon, while at the gaming 
tables in the side apartments, play was commencing. After stopping 
awhile to admire the paintings, statuary, and decorations of the walls, 
we stepped into the gardens at the rear, where a gay spectacle met the 
eye. Ona spacious lawn, shaded with trees, and ornamented with 
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shrubbery, three or four thousand people were seated in groups at sep- 
arate tables, with coffee or ices, chattering away in half the tongues 
under heaven, and gesturing like pantomimes. It seemed like an ani- 
mated tableau vivant. An artificial lake, on whose surface stately 
swans and various aquatic fowl disported themselves, added to the 
quiet beauty of the scene. Ata little distance, in a temple tastefully 
decorated, and half concealed by vines, a band of musicians were 
playing, as Germans only can, the witching airs of their native land. 

Returning to our lodgings, we watched the different equipages as 
they rolled by. Now came the lumbering carriage of some Russian 
prince, his face half buried in whisker and moustache, regarding the 
people through his eye-glass with a somewhat contemptuous glance ; 
then the plain, well-appointed chariot of an English gentleman; then a 
party of English equestrians dashed by on high-bred, prancing horses. 
On the shady promenade before us, a French party might be distin- 
guished from the rest of the company, the ladies conspicuous by their 
Parisian dress and vivacity of manner, while their gallants wore an air 
of easy nonchalance and gayety, perfectly characteristic. Here a 
staid German was slowly moving on with his good Frau and demure 
litle Fraulein, smiling benignantiy, and taking off his hat to every ac- 
quaintance. Under the trees sat an old patriarch, one in humble life, 
surrounded by a family group, the women in high snow-white linen 
caps, gaily trimmed with ribbons, knitting and gossiping with some 

oung soldiers, and the grandchildren of the old man climbing upon 
11s knee, or playing at his feet. Every one seemed to be out of doors, 
enjoying the summer afternoon, the men smoking in the porches, and 
their wives beside them with their ever-busy needles. Presently, the 
word was given, “the Duke is coming,” and as the young sovereign 
passed by in an open carriage and four, every head was for a moment 
uncovered. 

In the evening, after supper—for tea is unknown—we again visited 
the saloon, now brilliantly illuminated and filled with well-dressed 
company. ‘The gaming tables were surrounded by men old and young, 
and even by some who appeared to be ladies, all looking anxious and 
completely absorbed. ‘These establishments are all licensed by gov- 
ernment, and “ farmed”’ by a certain wealthy French propnetor, Rou- 
lette and rouge et noir, are the favorite games. ‘This passion for gam- 
bling has ever characterized the Germans. It was remarked by Ta- 
citus,* in the time of the Roman emperors. ‘The government having 
vainly attempted to suppress the practice, license it, exacting, how- 
ever, a heavy tax, which is applied to charitable purposes. 

Next morning, at an early hour, we repaired to the pavilion, which 
covers the Kochbrunnen, (boiling spring.) A number of fat, quiet- 
looking Germans were already on the ground, walking slowly up and 


* De Moribus Germanaie, See. XXIV.“ Aleam, (quod mirére,) sobri inter seria 
exercent, tanta lucrandi perdendive temeritate, ut, eum omnia defeccrunt, extremo 
4c novissimo jactu de libertate et de corpore contendant.” 
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hind, and yellow knee-breeches of buckskin, with high boots, large 
enough for his grandfather, completed the costume of a youth, who 
seemed not a bad imitation of the fat boy in Pickwick. How he man- 
aged to get into the saddle is best known to himself, but once seated, 
he could not be easily dislodged; and confident in his powers, he 
started off with a blast of his trumpet that aroused the neighborhood, 
and a vigorous cracking of the whip that lasted till we had left Wies- 
baden far in the distance. After two or three hours of tedious ascent, 
we reached a point whence a magnificent view presented itself. The 
whole Duchy of Nassau lay beneath, like one great park, its boundary 
the Rhine, winding its silvery way between frowning hills, and 
Mayence on the opposite bank, conspicuous with its lofty towers and 
cathedral spires, while through an atmosphere transparent as ether, 
distant cities might be discerned everywhere dotting the horizon. 

Descending from this eminence into a deep valley, a sudden turn of 
the road surprised us with a view of the village of Schwalbach—a se- 
cluded and delightful little spot, 


“ Where scarce a sunbeam wanders thro’ the gloom,” 


known only to the lovers of nature, or invalids in search of health. 
One of the springs here has the spirit and flavor of champagne ; others 
are strongly impregnated with iron, so that, after immersing the head, 
one’s pillow looks as if a rusty shell had been reposing on it. An hour 
or two more brought us over another ridge of the mountain into a second 
valley, to which the euphonious name “ Schlangenbad,” has been ap- 
plied. The water of this Spa is very celebrated for its peculiar pro- 
perties. It is about as warm as new milk, but much softer, and al- 
most oily to the touch. The effect upon the skin is to whiten it, and 
impart a softness and brilliancy like that of polished marble, sufficient 
to justify the remark of a short, fat Frenchman to his friend, while re- 
commending these waters,—‘“ Monsieur, dans ces bains on devient 
absolument amoureux de soi-meme.” The water is sent in stone 
bottles, as a cosmetic, as far as St. Petersburgh, and ladies modestly 
approach it from the most distant parts of Europe. 

n the shady terrace which slides the bath-house, we found the 
ladies sitting in groups at their little tables, with the usual accompani- 
ments, acup of coffee and their knitting, before them. ‘The gentlemen, 


" down a covered alley, and, with looks of resignation, gravely sipping 
from their beautifully colored cups of Bohemian glass the hot spring 

a water. This has a temperature of 150° Fah., and is flavored very 

ar much like chicken broth. Having breakfasted, we consulted our oblig- 

| y ing host whether to visit the ducal villa and park, a few miles distant, 

aa or the famous springs of Schwalbach and Schlangenbad. ‘The latter 

abe was decided upon, as the route lay over the Taunus mountains, so, 

Riis without delay, we engaged a carriage and postillion, at whose gro- 

Lo tesque figure we could scarce restrain our laughter. A sort of decap- 
itated, not to say dilapidated, hat, a coat, which would have been a | 
roundabout, but for two horrid little tails just sprouting out from be- 
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in caps and dressing gowns, stationed at a respectful distance, half 
concealed themselves in the huge clouds of smoke which issued from 
their meerchaums. Smoking is a part of the German's nature, as in- 
dispensable to him as breathing to other mortals. We once observed 
a student, in one of the Rhine steamers, smoking continuously for six 
or eight hours. Such a fellow ought to be extinguished, like Raleigh, 
with a pail of water. Perhaps he intended, at some future day, to blaze 
forth, like the sun from a fog, as Horace describes the poet of old— 
“ Ex fumo dare lucem 
Cogitat.” 

Speaking of sinoking naturally leads us to consider some other char- 
acteristics of student life in Germany. It is an error to suppose that 
the mass of students are wild and disorderly in their habits. ‘The ma- 
jority of them are hard-working men, and true to their own interests. 
The government have a strong hold upon them, since, to obtain any 
official post, they must not only pass an honorable examination at the 
University, but also a special one before receiving the appointment. 
A certain portion, however, among whom the foreign students are con- 
spicuous, take the liberty of acting as they please, avoid behaving or 
appearing in any way like other people, and, consequently, a more odd, 
queer, and outlandish set of characters can nowhere be found. 

Smoking, beer-drinking, and duelling are their preparatory studies 
before entering on the business of life. First of all, every man has a 
pipe at least a yard long, and must consume, in the course of the year, 
more tobacco than he is worth. Then, if his capacity allow him to 
drink thirty or forty tumblers of beer at one sitting, it proves him a man 
of spirit, and continent withal. But especially, if he take care to insult 
every little fellow he meets, and fight him next day—then, indeed, in 
the eyes both of friends and enemies, he is past improvement, and is 
often graduated prematurely in consequence. Let not the reader fancy 
that there is any danger in this amusement. In such a case, a man 
would be a fool to fight. They take the precaution, therefore, to pad 
and wad the person, as effectually as though they were sewed up in 
feather beds ; and thus accoutred, they cut and thrust most terribly at 
the wadding till a flesh wound draws a little blood. Then, rushing 
into each other's arms, they call for pipes and beer. It is a great point 
to wound an antagonist in the face, and spoil his beauty, but so few of 
them have any beauty to spoil, that little harm is done in this way. 
Formerly. their dogs were allowed to be present as spectators, on the 
ground of fellow feeling ; but, on one occasion, an animal of otherwise 
irreproachable character, seeing his master cut off his enemy's nose, 
sprang forward and snapped it up in a twinkling. ‘This lamentable 
accident caused the privileges of these animals to be curtailed. The 
English or American students, when challenged, demand the pistol, 
and as the padding is not bullet proof, the affair is pretty certain to be 
amicably adjusted. ‘The dress of this independent order of odd fel- 
lows is perfectly characteristic. With huge rolling collars, hair worn 
over the shoulders, a la Raphael, ridiculously small scull-caps, coats of 
indescribable cut, jack boots, with immense spurs, they parade the 
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streets, accompanied by dogs queer as themselves, with arms round 
each other's neck, the wonder of little boys, and the terror of all re- 
spectable citizens. 

But, to return to the quiet valley of Schlangenbad. ‘The band had 
seated themselves in the little orchestra, in the open air, and were re- 
galing our ears with harmony, which echoed most delightfully among 
the hills, and reminded us of the evening parade at West Point, when 
the notes of martial music, on a calm summer evening, are reflected 
from its rocky amphitheatre. With the sounds still ringing in our ears, 
we climbed to one of the nearest hill-tops, where, in a romantic spot, 
on alittle bit of table land, overlooking the landscape and the village 
below, there is a seat, with a table of stone, and near them a simple 
column, ornamented with a beautiful device, erected by a Dutch noble- 
man and his lady, to commemorate their delightful honeymoon passed 
in this quiet retreat, reconnoisance des delicieuses saisons passées 
ict ensemble par.’—One would hardly have accused a Hollander of 
possessing so much sentiment, 

We returned to Wiesbaden as to a home. With friends, in such a 
place, there is no ennui, so pleasing and novel are the various scenes 
and amusements, Balls in the saloon once or twice a week, with 
music, gay company, and fireworks in the gardens, enlivened the even- 
ings. The Germans are not so graceful as the French, especially in 
the quadrille and gallopade ; but in the waltz, which, like the Polka, isa 
national dance, introduced by themselves, they appear to better advan- 
tage. [tis singular that while no one objects to the freedom of the 
waltz, etiquette strictly prohibits ladies and gentlemen from walking arm- 
in-arm, unless betrothed. ‘The German ladies have very fair complex- 
ions and perfectly Saxon faces, which, to our taste, is the highest style 
of beauty. ‘Their manners are unaffected and agreeable ; they are 
well read, versed in the modern languages, and like Madame Roland, 
not only skilled in the higher accomplishments, but in the arts of do- 
mestic life. ‘The late Empress of Austria is said to have prepared 
daily, with her own hands, the coffee for her husband's breakfast. 

While the gentler sex are educated in this way, it is not to be won- 
dered at, that society, in this country, unites in itself so many charms, 
charms too potent for the heart even of an old bachelor to resist. Per- 
haps nowhere else is the tender passion so intense and absorbing. It 
not unfrequently occasions insanity, Neither time nor absence can 
diminish the deep and lasting attachments of early youth, 

Not long since, a young German, who had left his fatherland some 
years before, took passage at Cincinnati in one of the steamers bound 
for New Orleans. At one of the stopping-places on the river, a party 
of his countrymen came on board with their families. Among them 
he saw his early love, whom he had left at home and had never since 
heard from. She recognized him at the same moment, and with an 
exclamation of joy they rushed into each other’s arms. We will not 
attempt to describe the scene which followed ; it is enough for the rea- 
der to know, that before the boat reached its destination, the happy 
pair were united in the holy bands of matrimony. 
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Sincerity and artlessness characterize the German—his  senti- 
ments, like his voice, seem to come “ab imo pectore.” Avoiding the 
bluntness of the English, and the extravagant mannerism of the French, 
his manner is full of kindness and aflability, which, united, render his 
society delightful. A stranger, on arriving at a hotel, is treated with 
such attention that he might fancy himself at home. The modes of 
salutation are characteristic. ‘They are forever taking off the hat to one 
another, and never enter even a public room without paying this 
courtesy to the company. Some captious old fellow, not long ago, 
wrote a pamphlet against the practice, calculating that the wear and 
tear of beavers which it occasioned cost the nation six millions of 
dollars annually, Certainly, it is all the better for society in general, 
and hatters in particular, that such courtesies should be observed. 
When friends meet after an absence, they embrace and salute each 
on both cheeks, even in public. In Germany, as in England, society 
is very aristocratic ; but, while the higher classes in the one country 
are disliked for their hauteur and exclusiveness, in the other, their af- 
fability and condescension make them exceedingly popular. A Ger- 
man nobleman will take off his hat to a peasant, and does not compro- 
mise his dignity at all in doing so. ‘This is, perhaps, partly owing to 
the circumstance that the ttled classes in this country are very numer- 
ous. The sons of a prince are all princes, while the eldest alone in- 
herits the estate, Even some of the sovereign princes have estates so 
insignificant that their title and government seem quite a burlesque. 
The standing army of one little principality is said to consist of a single 
hussar, who gallops every morning to a neighboring capital to pro- 
cure hot rolls for his sovereign’s breakfast. Another prince, on show- 
ing to his bride, for the first time, the views from the four sides of his 
palace, caused his single battalion to run successively to the four sides 
and present arms, to give to his visitors the idea of a numerous force. 
On the other hand, the wealth of some of the nobles exceeds that of 
any other in Kurope. ‘The Austrian princes, Esterhazy and Metternich, 
possess very numerous estates, and revenues almost imperial. The 
former appears at court in a dress blazing with diamonds, valued at 
£100,000. He inherited his title and possessions. Metternich is a 
seli-made man, and is at the present time, perhaps, the most remark- 
able person in Europe. At once the favorite and prime minister of 
the Emperor Ferdinand and a firm ally of the Czar, he is the champion 
of despotism, and rules half the Continent with the iron rod of tyranny. 
His enemies, playing upon the name, change it to “ Mitternacht,” 1. e. 
midnight. Asa diplomatist, he has always stood unrivaled, and out- 
witted even Napoleon. He strongly resembles Wellington in charac- 
ter and person, though he is still a very handsome man, a consummate 
courtier, as well as a successful gallant. 

A strong national feeling pervades Germany. ‘Though not one con- 
solidated empire, but a federative union of thirty-eight independent 
States, under every variety of government, those ties of brotherhood 
are recognized which connect them as one great family. ‘The French 
invasion and tyranny united them more closely than ever. ‘They eim- 
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bodied their patriotic feelings in poetry and song, which became watch. 
words throughout the land, inspiring every breast with ardor and reso. 
Intion. A deep seated love of home and fatherland, and their natural 
fondness for music, render the people very susceptible of strong im. 
pressions. Music, indeed, is a part of that education which, in many 
of the States, every child receives. ‘The Prussian monarch deems the 
general diffusion of knowledge so indispensable, that he forbids any one 
to enter his army who is unable to read. Llow vastly superior is such 
a force, well disciplined, to a mass of men, acting as mere machines, 
possessing only brute force, and destitute of soul or intelligence. ‘The 
martial music of Germany is truly inspiring. ‘The Austrian bands are 
the finest in the world. Even the Italians, jealous as they ever have 
been, and disdaining the rivalry of those whom they were wont to cal 
stupil barbarians, have allowed their superiority. In the churches, 
too, vast congregations join in singing the hymn or chant, in four parts, 
while as many notes from the deep organ combine, in unison with the 
voices, to form the most sublime and simple harmony. One of the 
chief amusements in the cities, is to resort to the public gardens, laid 
out on the banks of rivers, or without the ramparts of walled towns, 
and there, in the cool of evening, to listen to bands, well trained, and 
led by some distinguished composer. In the Volks garten at Vienna, 
on the banks of the Danube, Strauss and Lanner are seen leading 
bands whose music is like that of one powerful instrument, played by 
a master hand—now breathing softly as the zephyr, and anon swelling 
into a tempest of sound. In England, the oratorios of Handel are oc- 
casionally performed by five hundred musicians, while the Germans, at 
some of their festivals, unite the harmonious strains of two thousand 
performers. 

‘The Germans enjoy life heartily ; they work hard, study hard, and 
when their labors are over, give themselves entirely to amusements, 
which combine with their cheerful and placid disposition to secure 
health and prolong life. ‘This may explain why students are able to 
devote so large a portion of the day to literary employments. 

After enjoying awhile the pleasures of Wiesbaden life, we visited 
Frankfort, the birthplace of the famous Géethe. ‘The house in which 
he first saw the light is a noble mansion, and bears his father’s arms 
over the door. ‘They are singularly appropriate—simply three lyres. 

We attended a public examination of children held at the town hall, 
whose walls were covered with the portraits of the Emperors arranged 
in chronological order. Several old burghers were present, whom the 
little boys and girls seemed to regard with suitable reverence. ‘The 
entrance of a party of strangers somewhat diverted their attention, 
but did not appear to disconcert them at all, or prevent their answer- 
ing promptly the questions asked by the examiner. 

Once again we are upon the Rhine, that “ exulting and abounding 
river,” which the Germans almost worship. Lives there one with 
soul so dead to the charms of nature, that he has gazed upon it without 
enthusiasm’ low shall we describe its beauties, when the master 
hand of Byron has painted them in living colors! “ There are rivers,” 
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says Dr. Lieber, “ whose course is longer and whose volume of water 
is greater, but none which unites almost every thing that can render 
an earthly object magnificent and charming, in the same degree as the 
Rhine” Its banks present every variety of scenery. Now we see 
its dark waters rushing through a gloomy gorge, where “ castled crags” 
impend, and now expanding into a placid lake, dotted with imnumera- 
ble green islands, while smiling vineyards skirt its shores. Crowded 
cities, and ruined castles, subjects of many a wild legend, noble for- 
tresses, and towering cathedrals meet the eye in sailing down its 
stream. On the other hand, we must confess that it is rather a dark 
and turbid river, and at Cologne, a city whose native odors all the 
perlumed water in the world could not extinguish its almost inky hue, 
provoked Coleridge's epigram : 

* Ye nymphs who reign o'er sewers and sinks, 

The river Rhine it is well known, 

Doth wash the city of Cologne : 
But tell me nymphs, what power divine, 
Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine.” 


The vineyards of the Rhine deserve a particular notice. ‘The 
Rheingau, the “ Bacchanalian Paradise,’ extends abou fifteen miles 
along the river, and five or six miles towards the back country. In 
some places where the hulls rise from the water's edge, they are ter- 
raced to the very summit, and present the appearance of a broad starr- 
ease. On these narrow ledges the vines are planted and suflered to 
grow only to the height of three or four feet from the ground. ‘The 
soil is constantly washed away by rains, but as olten replaced by new 
earth, which is carried up in baskets upon the shoulders of the idus- 
trious peasants. Some parts of the land are valued at two thousand 
dollars an acre. Nota grape is lost, but those that fall are carefully 
picked up. ‘The excellence of the wine is owing to the situation of 
the land, which by an abrupt bend in the river, has a southern expo- 
sure, protected by hills on the north. About the middle of October, 
when the grapes begin to fall, the vintage commences with a general 
illumination. Rockets are let off, guns fired, and shouts of joy echo 
among the hills. Yet there is no intoxication, a vice which will be 
eradicated in our country when the banks of the Olio rival those of 
the Khine, and the pure juice of the grape flows like water. 
Twenty-four hours’ sail brought us to “divine Baden-Baden,” par 
excellence, the Bath of Germany. It lies in a deep valley, among the 
mountains of the Black Forest. ‘The surrounding hills are crowned 
with picturesque ruins. An old castle in the vicinity partly inhabited 
by the Grand Duchess, is shown as a great curiosity. It has all the 
corridors, winding staircases, trap-doors, long galleries, and gloomy 
dungeons, so graphically described in Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels. ‘The 
apartments of the castle, though modernized, are indifferently fur- 
nished and wear rather a cheerless look. We found nearly the same 
society and routine of gayety in Baden which we had lett behind us, 
The same quiet amusements seemed to prevail: the active sports so 
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eneral in the English watering places are unknown in Germany, 
Neither racing, hunting, angling, nor shooting, suit the taste of this 
phlegmatic people. Boar hunting is almost exclusively a royal game. 
Phey sometimes kill game in the attue, where a circle of men surround. 
ing a wood, move slowly towards the centre, and all the animals driven 
together to that point, are shot by the sportsmen. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, when the sun has disappeared 
below the lofty hill tops, and the air has a balmy freshness, a stream 
of carriages rolls through the delightful drives and avenues which pen- 
etrate the deep forest for miles in every direction, and parties ramble 
along the grassy bank of a pretty little river, gently flowing at the ex- 
tremity of the place. ‘The wild, romantic character of the country, 
prepares one for the grandeur and sublimity of Alpine scenery. Its 
charms particularly attract English travelers, and have induced some 
families to make it a permanent residence, so that there is always an 
agreeable society. 

‘The Romans were well acquainted with these warm springs, and 
many of the shrines, votive tablets, and baths which they erected, are 
shown by the guides. But we must bid adieu to Baden and to Germany, 

One morning about four o’clock, the shrill notes of a trumpet roused 
us from slumber, and long before the streaks of morning light appeared 
in the east, our heavy diligence was rumbling over an old Roman road 
hard as adamant. That day we dined in France, and wandered 
through the aisles of Strasburgh Cathedral. We saw the sun set in 


Switzerland, and supped in an apartment, overlooking the clear blue 
waters of the Rhine. 


“STAND BY!” 


We are warriors on the field See ye those accused,—reviled, 


Of Life; Ye love? 
By your blades and glistening shield, Look into their hearts so mild! 
By the weapons that you wield, Nerve yourself for conflict wild,— 
Stand by ! 


Stand by! 


We are men! a place we hold 
Of high birth ! 

For the ‘Truth be ever bold ! 

‘Tear false error from her hold ! 
Stand by ! | 


Always stand! no,—never flee 
For fear! 
Stand for Friendship pure and free ! 
Stand for human liberty ! 
Stand by! 
As ye march through threat and fear, 
With the brave, 
So, when with the conflict here 
‘They have done, and Death is near, 
Stretching them upon the bier,— 
Stand by! 
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BY GUILDENSTERN. 
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CHAPTER I, 


‘Tne ‘ family beast’ was soon under full head-way. And well was 
it that the whole affair required the darkness of night to complete its 
success ;—lor such an outfit is indeed of rare observance. In the 
bottom of the old vehicle lay all the implements necessary to the pro- 
fessions of carpenter, sexton, physician, and surgeon. ‘The establish- 
ment was surmounted by an old tattered canvas, in the shape and 
intent of a cover stretched across three or four ribs, which we may 
call the frame work. Inside of the wagon all was snug, dark, and 
confined—a grand vehicle for the transportation of human as well as 
of animal flesh and form. Away they went at the top of their speed, 
through mud and mire,—now passing an old lamp post with light- 
ning rapidity ; now dashing through a lane as dark and lone as the 
grave itself, save where the straggling rays of a lamp in the upper 
story of some dilapidated old building, came out from the side of a 
curtain and crossed their faces. 

“Cold night,” gasped Timothy ‘Twitter, anxious to get up a cour- 
age in time for action. 

“ D—d cold,” responded Bob; “ however we'll manage to keep 
warm enough,” and here the matier ended ; neither felt excessively 
disposed to converse. 

They rode on in silence for some minutes. At last they made the 
Runville Road, the true path for adventurers or inhabitants to the 
Truckton burying-ground. 

“How did you leave your friends at home ?” asked ‘Tim, ever aim- 
ing his blunt arrow at that shining mark, Lilly. 

“Oh, as usual; nothing new—broke through their women’s nets 
to keep me in with difficulty. But old ‘Tim's the tellow——all’s right 
there.” 

The subject took an altogether different coloring trom that ‘Tim in- 
tended or expected, so he said nothing, but dropped his head in his 
coat collar. 

They soon came up with the old tavern on the road, where so 
many parties had stopped to warm themselves in as great a variety of 
ways, and halted. All was still without, though voices were distinet- 
ly audible within. Jt was a sore trial to Bob Sangar to pass such a 
temptation as this safely: there was with lim, as with too many oth- 
ers of his stamp, a strong, though by no means strange sympathy 
with mirthful voices, and happy shouts, and peals of laughter. But 
Bob drove on at last: our heroes had feared their designs might at- 
tract suspicion, and to this determination they came. And away they 
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went again. It was araw night in November, such as those when 
the winds shake down the golden meteors and stars from heaven, 
such as when comlortable housing and roaring fires make a man truly 
thankful. How poor Tim shivered and breathed. The wind swe 
across their road in fitful gusts, then wheeled and attacked them in 
the face, wheeled again and curveted in the dry dust and sand, then 
scud away across an adjacent field. ‘The straggling cows crept un- 
der the fences and walls for shelter, and wistfully looked for the a 
proach of any thing. Occasionally some lone traveler turned and 
stared at the coming establishment, then wrapped himself again in 
his cloak and kept on. 

They had rode about an half hour when they found themselves on 
the ground. "T'was ableak, dreary place,—such as all country bury- 
ing places may be supposed to be at such a time of the year. It 
was on the top of a hill, overlooking a pleasant stream, and fenced in 
in the rudest manner imaginable. ‘Their horse they drove into an 
out-of-the-way place, where no notice from passers might be attracted. 
From their seat Bob sprang down lightly, and Tim of course follow- 
ed. ‘The instruments for operation were taken out and got ready ; 
first came an old suit of clothes for the corpse, then followed a 
shovel, then a rope, a dark lanternand a hoe. All these they shoul- 
dered and pushed their adventurous way along. ‘There are times 
and occasions in the life of even the most timid men when courage 
and boldness are natural—nay, unavoidable ; when a feeling that this 
particular time calls for decision, for action, and any neglect or fear 
will only increase an evil, otherwise perhaps avoidable. ‘This was 
one of them. It would have been lowering to the self-respect of two 
such worthies as ours to have for a moment thought of retreating : 
each feltthe weight of the other's opinion too, and neither in conse- 
quence dared propose it to the other. 

So Bob the foremost, and Tim readily following, took new cour- 
age and pushed on. All around them was dark and dismal. The 
old grave stones that first met their gaze seemed covered with a story 
of affection and suffering—the long, nicely rounded graves looked 
like the results of struggles on the part of the sleepers with Death 
himself. ‘The wind nestled through the long, dry spears of grass, 
and swept with a doleful whistle through the boughs of the old trees 
that overhung the walks. 

“ Here, here, this way,’ 
knows exactly the place.” 

The grave of the victim lay in an unfrequented corner of the yard, 
where with a few others it told more faithfully its tale of earthly pov- 
erty than any written testimony man can gleam from tales or tradi- 
tion. ‘Thither they wended their way, equipped as before related. 
There is something always strangely softening to the strong nerves 
in approaching a grave we know: the brother feels it in all its depth 
as he directs his steps toward the just visible grave of a sister: the 
devoted son takes each step more softly as he nears his loved moth- 
er’s last bed, and whispers within himself—‘ Here she lies ;—and 


says Bob: “old Tim said here: he 
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even in a case like this, some of that bold courage the necessity of 
the occasion had imposed was fast drooping beneath the heat of such 
a sacred influence. So they slackened their pace, and looked stead- 
ily at the spot,—and said nothing. 

* Which is it!” whispered poor Tim, who cared nothing in reality 
about knowing any thing about it. 

“ This one,” responded Sangar. “ Yes, here's the spot: the same 
stakes atthe head and foot ‘Tony had told me of. ‘This is it and no 
mistake.” 

“There, set down your things there,’ continued Bob in almost a 
whisper. ‘I'll get ready the lantern; you rig the clothes.” 

Tim of course obeyed, and occasionally for the support of his rep- 
utation, or rather for the saving of it with Bob, dropped a word either 
of surprise or fear. They stooped both of them on the ground and 
began their necessary preparations. A noise is heard from a neigh- 
boring fence—the extremity of the yard ;—Bob takes no notice of it, 
if he hears it;—Tim cannot help hearing it. He however says 
nothing, and pursues his temporary avocation in silence. Again there 
comes an unearthly sound ; what is it’? “ Bob,” says ‘Tim, “did you 
hear that ?” ‘ 

No, what?’ answered he. 

Tim put no further questions : he confided solely in the bravery of 
his friend, and hoped to get through safely at even that. Again the 
sound was heard, and again. ‘lim was in agony; his mouth was 
worked up into strange contortions, his heart beat with fearful ra- 
pidity, his blood curdled in his veins, and he would willingly have 
changed his situation for any other under heaven: but he said noth- 
ing. “Alone! and in a grave yard !” thought he, “ and at such a 
time too, in a cold, dark, winter night '’’ Oh, it was enough to send a 
shudder through humanity itself, except where it might happen to 
have taken up its abode in such a person as Bob Sangar. ‘Then the 
thought of what they were doing came over him like a flash ; robbing 
a grave !—spoiling the last, narrow bed of a poor man of its noise- 
less, breathless body ! Opening a room in earth every man is enti- 
tled if not forced to, and where of all other places molestation and 
crime should be the last visitors! Such thoughts might have had 


their proper effect on ‘Tim, but Bob Sangar was proof against them 
all. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The dark lantern was soon put in readiness, the grave clothes duly 
arranged, and the implements of labor at hand Bob rose from his 
seat on the ground and taking them in his hands, approached the 
grave. It would be useless to say that strange feelings did not 
come over him at such a moment, to him so novel and unprepared for. 


However, calling in the same low whisper his friend and stand-by, 
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Tim, to his side, he forthwith proceeded to his unpleasant task. He 
struck his spade in the mound of earth, so newly reared: the ground 

ielded :—he pressed his foot upon the spade and pushed it deeper, 
Che first shovel full was loosened, upturned and laid carefully near: 
then followed the next,—the next,—and the third. ‘The mound is 
all levelled: an excavation is now made ; stones and sod are careless- 
ly turned from their dark resting place. Ah! how still and breath- 
less they were the while! ‘The faintest footfall might have sent back 
an echo, that would have startled them. ‘Tim plies the hoe and as- 
sists speedily to arrive at the buried treasure. 

“Pretty deep down he is,” mutters Bob, but continues his work 
uninterruptecly : to which, as it required no answer, Tim of course 
made no reply. 

At last the bright spade of Bob strikes something: he raises it in 
his hands and lets it fall again on the object: a hollow, dull sound 
runs through the grave, and shows too plainly that Bob has struck the 
coffin. 

“There it is!” exclaimed he, in an air half of gratified triumph, 
and half of regret. 

Hetakes the hoe from the hand of poor ‘Tim, and clearing the lid 
of every particle of dirt, prepares tor his descent. Down he drop- 
ped slowly into this place of the dead, supporting his weight when 
it might at anytime be fearful by the sides of the grave. He trode 
softly on the coffin, as much to quiet his own fears as out of any re- 
gard for the object within. Now he calls for his lantern, and takes 
it down with him into the dark grave. [le pulls from his pocket a 
screw-driver and slowly proceeds to loosen the fastenings of the lid. 
All is now ready, the screws taken out, and the lantern hoisted up 
again. Bob jumps up with a vigorous spring, and kneeling again on 
the earth reaches down his arm's length, and lifts off the cover, lid 
and all. With acouple of short ropes in hand, with which to dis- 
place the body, and his lantern to show him the position of things, he 
again leans down and drops his ropes on the body. As the first glare 
of the light from the lantern showed the object of Bob’s adventure 
to him, he was, it may well be imagined, greatly startled. There 
lay the corpse, stretched at full length, arms extended, in his white 
grave clothes. ‘The joints and limbs were all stiff, the lips firmly 
set, the eyes sealed and sunken! oh, how terrible a sight to the oth- 
erwise courageous Bob. He had broken in on the possession of 
Death, and he here beheld, without the coloring of poetry or tale, 
the sober reality of Death's doings. Here, he thought, sleeps man 
away for centuries, sole and undivided possessor of his little, silent 
realm. When the breeze dallies with the tender leaf of spring, and 
the summer rain patters with its soft footstep upon the fresh, green 
grass, here sleeps and sleeps on man in his “ best estate :” no sound 
ever wakes him—no music of waters or harmony of birds reach his 
cold, dull ear, unheard, unfelt: the light fell back on the dark, damp 
walls of the earthly dungeon, and only served to oppress the senses, 
already well nigh overloaded. ‘Tim looks but once over the verge 
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and withdraws. No hand is he to stand at such an hour of the night 
in a solitary burving-ground, over an open grave, and calmly survey 
the sleeper. He is unwilling to take any further steps than stern ne- 
cessity may impose upon lum. 

The cords Bob proceeds after recovering himself from the shock 
incident to such a sight, to pass under the body, and passes them up to 
his friend. ‘They are grasped with reluctant obedience, and Bob 
throws himself back convulsively from his posture. They stand now 
at each end of the grave, cords in hand, ready to receive their new 
companion from his spoliated bed. Orders are given, the first pull is 
steadily made, and their burden rises. The lantern throws a few faint 
rays over the verge of the grave, which strike the moving body as it 
approaches the surface ; oh, to Tim, to every sensitive spirit, yea, to 
Bob, how strangely sickening the sight! Had our heroes been en- 
gaged in any lonely place at such an hour of the night by themselves, 
their feelings would never have been so excitable ; but the introduction 
of a third person, and that a dead body, to their ceremony, completely 
extinguished every spark of courage left—they hardly knew them- 
selves or their situation. ‘The corpse is laid upon the cold, frozen 
ground, disrobed of its grave garments, which are replaced in the emp- 
tied coflin, and the lid again restored and the grave filled. The outfit 
of clothes they had brought with them they proceed carelessly to wind 
about their victim as they best can, and placing it thus clothed across 
two boards, they wend their lonely way back to their wagon. Every 
thing is found just as they left it, horse, wagon, and contents. By a 
concert they had made in Twitter's shop before starting, and for which 
they had brought the clothes with them, the corpse 1s lifted without a 
word or the least ceremony into the seat and placed in an upright pos- 
ture, resting its back against the back of the seat. Bob unties the 
horse, and they both take their seat beside their cheerless companion, 
nota word the while escaping their lips. ‘They rather feel that the 
greatest danger is past, and drive away with as much rapidity, and, in 
fact, glee as they came. ‘The cold, bleak wind sweeps as before 
across their lonely road, the same cattle, slinking away from the blast, 
meet their hurried gaze ; but one change is made—a third man rides 
with them they had not with them coming. A few minutes’ fast riding 
brought them to the old tavern again, where by a sort of tacit under- 
standing, and according to the expectation of ‘Tony, they stopped. The 
horse is left unfastened, their voiceless guest keeps his seat alone, the 
apparent driver of the establishment—the redoubtable heroes enter the 
house. With their usual, though at this time forced joviality, they call 
for their “ mountain dew,” and sit down to discuss, as best their spirits 
permit, the events of the night. Once warmed inside and out, they 
button up as before, draw down their skull caps, and make as speedily 
as possible for their treasure. There he sits as upright and silent as 
when they left him, the reins still in his hands. Bob exclaims, it is a 
capital deception, for without doubt the frequent passers had been de- 
ceived in the nature of the driver by this stroke of their artifice. They 
are soon by his side on the scat and away. All thus far was going on 
VOL. x. 12 
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to perfection, when the comparative serenity of their minds is disturbed 
by an ejaculation from Tun. “ Good God!” exclaimed he, “ he is 
warm |” 

“No!” gasped Bob, at other times the personification of bravery 
itself. 

“ Feel of him!” said ‘Tim. 

He did feel of him: no sooner had he placed his hand on the pulse 
of what they imagined a corpse, than it exclaimed in a sunken, sepul- 
chral tone, at the same time throwing off the cloak in which it was 
wrapped,—" Take ‘em off! take 'em off!” 

ere was no time or disposition for thought. Tim shrieked, Bob 
shouted for mercy at the top of his voice, and both leaped with fearful 
avidity from their seat, caring nothing for their horse—much less about 
securing his burden. Away they went as fast as legs could carry them, 
through dirt, sand and wind to the city, Tim for his shop, and Bob for 
his home, never so acceptable to him as now. ‘Tim closed his door 
and locked it, without a thought of his friend Bob. Bob ensconced 
himself in bed and lay for hours rolling on this side and on that, to 
avoid the sting of his meditations. 

The reader will perhaps be anxious to know the whereabouts of our 
friend ‘Tony all this time. Alas for our heroes, he taught them in truth 
that “ nigga flesh be as good as white skin,” and probably felt much 
elated at the complete success of his plans. It seems that the black 
rascal, on learning from his master Sangar the object of the outfit, and 
obtaining by his negro inquisitiveness all the particulars respecting the 
case in hand, even to the dying words of the victim, had forthwith be- 
taken himself to the aforesaid tavern, equipped for his purpose. He 
had watched them as they passed for the grave-yard, and waited pa- 
tiently for their return. No sooner had their establishment drawn up 
again on their way back and they dismounted, than ‘Tony with a beat- 
ing heart slily dragged the corpse from the wagon, and hid him under 
an adjacent wall. ‘Taking from him his cap and cloak he hastily 
clapped them on his own person and took the vacant seat. So still 
and so silent he sat, as stiffened as a corpse, that our heroes in the 
flush of their excitement noticed no new appearance in things. He 
had managed to press himself against ‘lim that he might perceive his 
warmth, which proved so admirable a trick, and brought such perfect 
success. As soon as he finds the coast clear, he drives back to the 
place where he had lett the body, takes it in and carries it back again 
to its old resting i, never again to be disturbed by the hand of a 
resurrectionist. Every thing is taken back home, the horse put up and 
Tony in bed without exciting any suspicion from any one. Bob en- 
quires the next morning if the horse is right, to which Tony replies he 
heard him when he drove up, and shortly after went out, finding every 
thing as he had agreed. Bob felt a little easier, though for his life, 
neither he or poor Tim could conjecture what became of their travel- 
ing companion. 

Bob still continues a constant friend of Tim, and no small portion of 
their evenings together is occupied in discussing their first and last 
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adventure in a grave-yard. Bob firmly believes in ghosts, and his 
friend of course inclines the same way. Each are practising physi- 
cians in their native city, with a business rapidly increasing from their 
undivided attention to it; and it will be a long while yet ere they 


again quit their present avocation for the more adventurous employment 
of Resurrectionists. 


THE COTTAGER. 


Pride, like an eagle, builds on high, 

While Pleasure, lark-like, nests upon the ground. 

I. 

O Text. me not of your palace proud, 
For I love my cottage still, 

I love to taste of the frugal meal, 

And drink from the pearling rill. 


Nor tell me yet of your gay attire, 
That you're free from care and toil, 
For I neither need nor wish your pomp, 
And I love to till the soil. 


I love to gaze at the clear, bright sky, 
When no work of man is near, 
And the wild and lofty precipice 
To my heart is doubly dear. 


IV. 


Though brilliant may be your tinseled shrine, 
Where ye lift your prayers on high, 
Yet Nature’s God will as quickly hear 
The humble, though poor man’s cry. 
I love to behold the verdant earth, 
And to view the rising storm, 
For the God that hurls the thunderbolt 
Does in both reveal his form. 


VI. 

And when my spirit shall take its flight, "f 
And return to its maker God, o 


I would have my dust repose beneath 
The turf that I living trod. 


Youne. 
Il. 
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Coneniper, and the Monat Texpescy or Wartixcs. By ———. 8vo. pp. 118, 
Leavitt, Trow & Co. 


A pamphlet with the above title has recently fallen under our notice. The author 
(a young minister in New York State, we learn) must, we should suppose, have had 
painful forebodings that the world, in its infatuation, would overlook and leave him 
“unknown to fame.” Tle informs us in his preface, with profound self-complacence, 
that “an intelligible reply to the question, What is Coleridge’ would transeend the 
ordinary powers of the human mind ;* and then as coolly proceeds to such a reply, as 
though this were not the fact—for it would be too extravagant a hyperbole to accuse 
him of the only remaiung alternative. 

In the first place the tone of this pamphict is unworthy the character of any candid 
critic. Ithas too much of that low and sneering air which is the infallible index either 
of a very swall soul or of a secret distrust im the rectitude of its cause. In the second 
place, its materials, with two or three exceptions, are derived wholly from Coleridge's 
* Literary Remains,” a selection of isolated thoughts and observations found, after 
the author's death, upon seraps of paper, margins of books, &e. &e., while not a 
single thorouglily digested treatise, essay, or opinion, is touched. ‘Thirdly: it con- 
tains direct misrepresentations ; and finally, it as illogical and contradictory in its 
conclusions. 


Justice to the publishers compels us to notice the elegant and tasteful manner in 
which they have performed their duty. 


Eesavs: second Series. By R. W. Evenson. 1 vol. 12m. pp. 313. James Monroe 
& Co., Boston, 


Another precious little volume of Essays has been presented us by this thoughtful 
and heartsearelhing scholar. We thank him for it. ‘There are some things in it we 
do not understand, and some we do not believe; but even these apparent objections 
bring with them their own correction—they compel us to think. Nor is it merely 
for these Bight Exsays we thank him; it is for the Eight hundred which they contain. 
For they are not so much the trees stately, umbrageous and fruitful, as the good seed 
which, if planted and in good ground, will bear fruit an hundred fold. He is, in his 
own charming lines, one of those 

« Olympian bards who sung 
Divine ideas below, 
Which always find us young, 
And always keep us so.” 


May his eye not grow dim, nor his heart faint, nor his hand weary, till he has multi- 
plied their number greatly. 


The “ Nassar Mowrnty,” for December, is on our table. Its appearance is in every 
respect creditable. In fact, its very title would insure for it a high degree of respect. 


We are always glad to greet its appearance, and as willing to acknowledge its ac- 
ceptance. 


The “ Lowen. Orrentye” is not on our table! Ladies, what can you have been 
thinking of? Do open your‘ Juno's lids’ a little wider, and see who are your friends! 
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** Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast— 
Let fall the curtain—wheel the sofa round.” Cowra. 


Taxe it, kind reader, take it, reeking from its damp fount, while it is yet warn 
with life, and that the patient printer may with one set of type make two impreasions. 
We have wandered up and down our domain already for hours—tedious, weary 
hours together ; we have chased our thoughts excitedly across the room, and at last 
caught them with our lassoo, and dragged them struggling to our paper; we have 
alternately been through a mental transmigration from prose to verse, “ from grave 
to gay, from lively to severe,” and so far enwrapped ourselves in the effusions of 
other minds as to hear the imagined jeer, or the united approval of our friends and 
readers. All this, yea, and more than this, not for that child's bauble, praise, but for 
the valuable coin of satisfaction to all parties. Of the fastidious, squint-eyed critic, 
who weighs others meritorious actions with the weights of his own dogged preju- 
dices, we expect, we ask nothing. Alack! let the day never come when we are 
forced to trade with such petty retailers of opinion !—but give us the approval, or, if 
you please, the anathema of an honest-faced, intelligent man, and we rest by the 
decision. 

The revolving wheel of time has at length trundled us around to fill, in turn, the 
gubernatorial seat, and guide for a single trip our humble bark, as it goes forth to 
cireumnavigate our little world, and leave for each his quota of “ strong meat,” or 
lighter food, as his strength will admit. We profess not much skill in the manage- 
ment of such craft; but, yet, we trust we shall be able to bring her on her way in 
time to deal “ to cach a portion in due season.” To all who have aided us in our 
outfit, we make a graceful bow, thanking them for their kind attentions. If we have 
slighted the offers of any, it was not willingly, but “ pro bono publico.” 

The “ winged hours” of another month have perched for a brief moment upon the 
rock-bound * shores of time,” (we call them rock-bound, for who knows not the perils 
of landing on them, and the dread of embarkation) and then flown swiftly away— 
each bearing, like the ecarrier-bird, a slip, on which is inscribed a report of our doings. 
Reader! have you ever stopped for once, as old father ‘Time's sentinel has dinged 
away, to remind you that this mail was leaving, to consider seriously what record it 
was conveying to the great bar of final decisions’ If you make no settlement, from 
time to time, mayhap some unexpected charges will meet you when the hour of 
reckoning comes. 

Death ceases not to claim his victims one by one ; nor are youth, beauty, or genius 
any security from his depredations. ‘T'wo choice spirits, whose voices used to echo 
in our halls, and whose countenances still linger familiarly in the minds of some of 
us, have but recently been borne to “the place of graves.” Nourse and Taylor, of 
the class of 43, have ceased to be numbered among the living. They had gone out 
from us, but they were children of our common “ Foster Parent ;” and such as those 
who knew, could not fail to love. ‘They had but just stepped upon the arena of strife, 
when the summons came for them to face the last enemy. 


Brothers! the wilderness we tread Then let us earnestly contend 
With graves is thickly strown— For virtue, truth, and love, 
Behind, they tell us of the dead— That when our course on earth shall end, 


Before, may be our own. Our souls may soar above. 
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Another gathering of the blooming and lovely from “ the City of Elms” has graced 
our halls, and cheered by their smiling countenances our solitary toils. Verily, “ it 
in not good for man to be alone” always, however favorable the seclusion of college 
life may be to our present pursuits. ‘The occasion that drew them forth, was the 
anniversary of the * Yale ‘Temperance Socicty,” and we think none went to their 
homes regretting the pains they had taken. ‘The speakers were, the Rev. Mr. 'Thomp. 
son of this city, and Rey. Dr. Cox of Brooklyn, N.Y. It was one of the Doctor's 
happiest effurts. We can give no correct idea of his address—to be appreciated, it 
must be heard, as it fell sparkling and dancing from the speaker's own lips, like the 
bounding of some of the modern fire-works—now here—now darting away to a 
distance, glittering and shining along its crooked path. ‘To borrow the words of one 
of our most distinguished Professors, “ He is a man of brilliant corruscations—of 
meteors and rockets; though discursive, always interesting, leaving behind him a 
deep impression, because he fears God and loves bis fellow-men.” In his shrewd 
way, at which none could take offense ; he passed casily over to the subject of smok. 
ing, dwelling upon it with a keenness of wit and cutting sarcasm that placed the 
practice in no enviable light. But, since 


“ Men of so much fire and smoke 
Seldom have relixh for a joke,” 


it becomes us to speak sparingly, however unfortunate we may have been in some- 
times having to bring our olfactory nerves into near proximity with the proboscis of 
some zealous disciple of the weed. Now, they do say that certain of our good friends 
have made prodigious hard work of learning the art. Poor fellows! We pity 

and not them alone— 


Ob! who could not weep for the pretty Misa, 
That's tated to share “love's honeyed kiss” 
From the lips of the smoker, whose garments and hair 
Are all fetid and steaming with odors rare. 
Oh! who does not pity the smoker's wife, 
That's destined to spend all the days of her life 
Tied up to a man, Whose every breath, 
One would think, tnust have come from the caverns of death. 
We make bold to say this in a whisper; one of our body is quite sensitive. 


Peace to the ashes of our Puritan fathers, who gave us the New England Thanks- 
giving, with its rich dainties for the body, and its richer feast of loves and friendships 
renewed. And a blessing, too, on those * gude soules,” that bethought themselves of 
our own “ Editorial leanness,” and kindly adopted us into their household pro tem. 
May the same rich profusion which they so bountifully spread out before us, be 
strewed through all their future path. Who has not felt his social powers enlivened, 
and his wit made keener, at sight of a ‘Thanksgiving dinner-table, groaning under its 
burden of fish, fowl, and flesh, pies, puddings, and sweetmeats, cakes, custards, and 
vegetables, raw, roasted, and stewed, baked, boiled, and sodden—every name, nature, 
and varicty, kind, sort, and condition, from the lusty old gobbler of fourscore weeks, 
down to the wing of a humming-bird, served up in a nut shell—I say, who, at such 
a sight, has not felt his very soul moved with pity at the groanings of the table, and 
involuntarily set himself, with both hands, knife, fork, and spoon, and whatever other 
utensils might chance to lie within his reach, to removing the burden as fast as his 
struggling nature would let him’? ‘Then comes the gathering up of the seven baskets 
of fragments, and every mother's son with his back-load, wending his weary way to 
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the hovel of poverty, (we know not whether grunting most from the burden within or 
the burden without,) making the heart of the poor widow to rejoice, and the children 
of woe to weep for very gladness. (May this chapter of the ceremonies never be 
omitted.) Next in order, is the assembling of the cousins from the four corners of 
the earth, beginning with the marriage of Cain, and so on, down to the nine hundred 
and ninety-ninth generation. And now for fine times, farnous frolic and fun, fruit, 
nuts, and good ci . No! We mistake. “Times aint as they used to was,” when we 
were in the poetry of life. We must therefore leave the remainder for each to fill out 
according to his liking. 


To Corresronpenrs.—As we enter on this part of our duty, we can imagine that 
we see the cager aspirants after honor, bending over our shoulders to know the fate of 
their dearly-cherished bantlings: nay, we almost hear their unmanageable hearts, 
thumping lustily against their breasts like the hoofs of the steed upon the frozen earth, 
as though they were determined to tear the buttons from their vests, and break out 
of their dark prison-house ; while the authorling searches for some traces of his 
first-born. (Gentlemen! think not that we judge unwittingly, we speak from expe- 
rience) For the consolation of the bereaved, we assure you that we are not so des- 
titute of the common feelings of humanity, as to leave any of your stillborn or de- 
ceased offspring uncoffined and unwept ; but with due solemnity we have laid them 
quietly to rest in their last lonely bed, and after the manner of our illustrious prede- 
cessors, we now proceed to write their o/ituaries and epitaphs. 

“ Political Apostasy” expired ‘ without a struggle or a groan.’ Good in its place 
while it lived, it soon fulfilled the end of its existence, and was ‘ ripe for the reaper 
death.” In accordance with the author's request, in case it should not survive, we 
wrapped it carefully in a winding sheet, and returned it by the way whence it came. 
We doubt not ere this, that it slumbers quietly with the ashes of its kindred, ina 
private cemetery. ‘ Requiescat,’ &c. Application. From the fate of this, learn and 
lay it to heart, that our Magazine is a wide stream open to literary efforts—not a 
narrow channel for party drift-wood. 

* A Nation's Wealth,” was deserving of a better fate. It lingered along for many 
days between hope and fear; and when at last its life was despaired of, the Editorial 
corps were all summoned to its bedside, and 


“In solemn counsel sat with much debate,” 


when one of their number was commissioned to perform surgical operations upon it, 
hoping to remove the disease—but all to no purpose. ‘The vital spark was already 
plumed for flight, and soon winged its way. ‘Sic transit,” &c. Improvement. We 
advise the young author to individualize his ideas a little more, and not let them get 
lost in that great abyss—generality. Let him try his hand again, and we trust he 
will not try in vain. We admire his subject and many of his sentuments. 

“ American Citizenship,” has not yet gone to the land of * shades and black night.’ 
It is in many respects commendable, and would have found a place in our number, 
had not the length of pieces previously accepted, crowded it out. We hope however 
when the author again writes for publication, he will make free use of ‘ Webster's 
Dictionary.’ 

The “ Letter” from the self-styled “ Julia,” was a decided abortion. We would 
inform the writer thereof, that he must change his style and penmanship amaz- 
ingly, before he can pass fora lady, (or a gentleman either.) The Shaver had soft soap 
4 plenty, but ‘no cut.’ So much for the prose, now for the poctry. 
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“ The Maniac Brother” was not without some merit, but of the two its faults pre. 
dominated. A trip to the Asylum might be beneficial. 

“ The Student's Valedictory” is a rare collection of all the metres our language 
affords, and some half dozen invented expressly for the occasion Our limits forbid or 
we would gladly give it entire. A few specimens we cannot withhold and do justice 
to our readers. If they find their sympathies moved as ours were, they will need a 
napkin before them, that the flowing tears may not disfigure our Magazine. And 
now for the first verse : 


“ Dy days bygone of purest love,— 
By vows enrolled in Heaven above,— 
By all our hopes of wedded bliss,— 
Refuse not, love, the parting kiss."’ 


From the frequent insertion of this verse during the progress of the poem, and 
particularly the last line, we are inclined to think that our Poet lover has met with 
no little difficulty in obtaining the “ boon so dear.” We can only say parsevere. 
* It'll never do to give it up so, Mr. Brown!’ But again. 


© How oft by night have we reclined, 

And watched the summer lightning’s play, 
And wooed the gentle southern wind, 

And marked the cricket's measured lay 7? 


The gentle look, the attentive ear— 
The silvery voice, how will f miss! " 

Igo, but seek the boon so dear— 

Refuse not, love, the parting kiss." 


“ The kiss is given, 
*Tis owned in heaven ; 
Now by this «ign 

1 know, | feel that thou art mine.” 


But we must hasten to the latter part. After speaking of the tears his Duleinea 
was shedding on his account, he thus breaks out in soothing accents : 


“Think of the hour when we shall meet, 
To bold again communion sweet ; 
Think of the day, when, hand in hand, 
Before the altar we shall stand ; 

Think of the happy years to come, 

When ours shal! be the self same home ; 

Think" — 


The effort was too great for his strength. He breaks off thus abruptly ; but his 
words have produced the desired effect. Smiles follow, and his heart is cheered. 


His recovery is soon revealed by his change of metre. He goes tripping off, like a 
rabbit through the bushes. 


Wherever [ go the kiss and the tear, 
The tear and the smile shall be there ; 
Desponding, they'll beam to dispel every fear, 
They'll enhance all the charms of the fair.” 


We have had other poetry before us, but cannot stop to notice each piece sepa 
rately. We have been compelled to tuinble the remainder en mesee into one com- 
mon grave. “ Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note.” 
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